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of Logic at Aberdeen. | 
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direct with the Editor. Orders placed through booksellers or agents will 
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etc., should be made payable to The Philosophical Quarterly, Royal Bank of 
Scotland, St. Andrews, and sent to the Editor. 
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from subscribers or prospective subscribers, should be addressed to the 
Editor, The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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ART AS AN ESSENTIALLY CONTESTED CONCEPT 


One of the most welcome achievements of recent philosophy in this 
country and America has been the rehabilitation of aesthetics. To explore 
the relationships of the various arts and theories of art, and to seek to 
unravel the puzzles and paradoxes with which art-criticism is constantly 
beset, are once again perfectly respectable philosophical pursuits. Gone, 
let us hope for ever, are the days (which I can remember) when the subject 
of art was likely to evoke in serious philosophical circles looks of irritation 
and embarrassment—such as might greet the mention of mothers at a prep. 
school or of sex at Lords. 

Two groups of philosophers have contributed to this change of attitude : 
those who, while denying the possibility of any over-all theory of art, yet 
insist on the importance of aesthetics as meta-criticism—a piece-meal 
investigation of the puzzles and conflicts that frustrate much of our critical 
discussion of works of art ; and those who, while propounding an over-all 
theory, do so with a wholesome sense of the difficulties involved ; and of 
the special character of the puzzles and conflicts that make it necessary. 
As examples of the first group I shall consider some of the contributions to 
Mr. William Elton’s composite volume Aesthetics and Language'; and as 
examples of the second group two recent books on aesthetics by Mr. Harold 
Osborne. Both sets of examples seem to me to fall short at a crucial point : 
but from a consideration of their respective short-comings I think we can 
see a possible line of development of real promise. 


1In particular those of Dr. Helen Knight, Dr. Margaret Macdonald, Professor J. A. 
Passmore, Mr. Stuart Hampshire, and in a lesser degree my own. 
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II 


Mr. Elton’s writers are at one in rejecting that kind of definition or 
over-all ‘theory’ of art which, traditionally, philosophical aestheticians 
have sought to provide. The case against these definitions and ‘ theories’ 
can be resumed very briefly as follows :—Either they mislead us, by circum- 
scribing the idea of art too narrowly, in that they exclude some universally 
acknowledged works or genres of art, or at least some necessary features of 
these. Or else—and this is particulary true of those metaphysical theories 
which pretend to tell us how art is ‘ possible’ as a mode of experience or 
creation of value—they are couched in language so general and so vague 
that they can do nothing to illuminate the crucial difficulties, in particular 
those conflicts of standards, upon which our actual discussions of art generally 
come to grief. These criticisms seem to me in the main well justified, and I 
shall say nothing more on this negative head at the moment. 

What, then, is meant by ‘ meta-criticism’, which Mr. Elton’s writers 
take to be the only proper function of philosophical aesthetics ? In dealing 
with this question, it is necessary to bear in mind the general view of the 
function and method of philosophy to which anyhow most of Mr. Elton’s 
authors adhere ; since both the value and the limitations of what they tell 
us are due as much to the philosophical method they follow as to their 
perceptiveness (and the limits of their perceptiveness) regarding the arts 
and art-criticism. Luckily this view of the function and method of philosophy 
is now so well known, and so widely accepted in England to-day, that here 
again only the briefest outline is necessary. 

Its starting-point is the long-recognised truth that philosophy is con- 
cerned with the elucidation of meanings, not with the discovery of new 
facts. The question, then, is how meanings are to be elucidated. On the 
view to be discussed, the meaning of, say, some perplexing highly abstract 
word (or formula or concept) is to be ‘ shown’ or ‘ displayed’ simply by a 
consideration of how it and its derivatives are used in a range of familiar 
contexts, and by a comparison of these uses with the uses of other abstract 
words (or formulae or concepts) with which our original word is more or less 
—more or less illuminatingly or more or less deceptively—analogous. A 
necessary assumption in this procedure is that there are many uses of any 
abstract word (or formula or concept), particularly in the way of the infer- 
ences which it permits, about whose propriety no one will disagree : and 
it is through these uses (and the partial parallels which we find for them) 
that the problem of the perplexing word or concept is resolved. The solution 
of any philosophical problem, therefore, lies in the recognition of how certain 
words are properly used, i.e. the answer is always already there in the words 
as properly used. Any attempt to go ‘ beyond’ or ‘ behind’ these uses is 
to be abjured. To seek to explain or justify what we ordinarily (and properly) 
say—save by comparing and contrasting it with other things we ordinarily 
say in similar or relevantly connected contexts—betrays a fundamental 


misconception of what philosophy, as opposed to other more positive or 
creative forms of enquiry, can do. 
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Clearly the value of philosophising to this pattern can be decided only 
by a consideration of its detailed elucidations of special problems. Never- 
theless I think that the main achievements of Mr. Elton’s authors can be 
usefully and fairly suggested under the following two heads—(i) They re- 
iterate and re-enforce with many well-chosen examples the old truth that, 
since every work of art is prized for its own unique self, there can be no 
general rules or recipes for the creation and appreciation of works of art. 
Thus Dr. Margaret Macdonald points out that art-criticism is never in the 
nature of proof or persuasion in the scientific sense : it does not proceed by 
applying rules or formulae derived from observation of a selected number of 
‘standard works’. Perhaps the most helpful analogy, in displaying the 
relation of a critic to a work of art, is that of the executant to the music 
which he interprets and presents. The main point of any good criticism, 
Dr. Macdonald suggests, is similarly to ‘ present’ what is of value in the 
original work, and no general rules can prescribe or delimit the executant’s 
task. (ii) In the second place, Mr. Elton’s authors emphasise the remarkable 
diversity and variety of the criteria we employ in assessing the value of 
works of art—even of works that fall within a single genre or that, within 
one genre, might appear to have a closely similar subject-matter or theme. 
For example, we prize one painting solely or at least chiefly on the grounds 
of colour, another solely or at least chiefly for its line-drawing. To demand 
one single set of what Dr. Helen Knight calls ‘ criterion characters ’ for the 
evaluation of works of art in any genre is to be guilty of crude doctrinaire 
philistinism : and this is true a fortiori of a demand for a single set of criteria 
characters for all works of art. It is hardly necessary to add how powerfully 
these two conclusions re-enforce the rejection, by Mr. Elton’s authors, of 
all general (in particular metaphysical) accounts of what art is. As Mr. 
Hampshire puts it, ‘ When in Aesthetics one moves from the particular to 
the general, one is travelling in the wrong direction ’. 

Yet despite these (to-day highly characteristic) efforts to move away 
from vacuous or misleading generalisations about the nature of art, the 
three writers I have quoted inevitably let slip a number of statements 
(some of them very interesting and controversial statements) about ‘ art 
in general ’ and our attitudes towards it.? I say inevitably ; for how otherwise 
could the field of their discussion be understood? How otherwise could 
they succeed, as they do, in illuminating the peculiar point and force of 
many of the things we say in artistic criticism, e.g., by contrasting them 

*To specify this point. (i) Dr. Knight in the first part of her paper (Aesthetics and 
Language, p. 147 ff.) discusses the important distinction between the belief (a) that art 
in general—cf. knowledge or discussion in general—is a good thing, and the belief (b) 
that this or that particular work of art is good, in the sense of being a good instance of 
its kind. This obviously implies that we have an attitude or attitudes towards art in 
general, and one would like to know a lot more about what this highly generalised 
attitude to art amounts to. (ii) Professor Passmore (Aesthetics and Language, p. 36 ff.) 
is extremely suspicious—and to my mind rightly so—of so-called aesthetic experience, 
any how when this is taken to stand for some distinctive introspectible experience ; 


and he is equally suspicious, and no doubt equally rightly, of so-called ‘ aesthetic pro- 
perties '—if these are taken to stand for isolable and describable qualities which we 
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with superficially and misleadingly similar things that we say in the course 
of ethical or scientific theorising ? To put this objection, which is of course 
as old as philosophy itself, in more polemical form : Unless these writers 
possess ‘a concept of art ’ how can they tell us so much about the criticism 
of art—about what it is and what it is not? We must not forget, however, 
that previous attempts to define the ‘ concept of art’ appear to have been 
uniformly unsuccessful. The situation might therefore be put in the form 
of a dilemma : Either we have a concept of art—and then it is useless for 
critical purposes, and usually misleading if applied to particular cases; 
or else we have no concept of art—in which case we have no adequate idea 
of the field of objects and activities to which we are so strenuously denying 
certain bogus metaphysical properties. 

But I imagine that few if any of Mr. Elton’s writers would be much wor- 
ried by this dilemma : for one of the main claims commonly made for the 
philosophical method they follow is that it can provide us with reliable 
escape-routes from just this kind of Platonic puzzle. How can an escape 
be effected in this instance? How can it be shown that possession of a 
‘ concept of art ’ is in no wise necessary to intelligent and even highly sophis- 
ticated (e.g. meta-critical) discussion of the arts ? 

It might be said : meta-criticism aims at solving certain problems that 
arise, sporadically and as it were locally, in the well-recognised field of 
art-criticism. But although this field is well-recognised, it is not therefore 
definable : its boundaries are in fact hopelessly hazy and our uses of it show 
no uniform or coherent logical structure ; hence the wearisome failures of 
all philosophical aestheticians who have sought to define it. The words ‘art’ 
and ‘ work of art’ do not express clear concepts any more than the words 
‘ farming ’ or ‘ farming-job ’ do. In some of its uses, ‘ work of art ’ is probably 
a sheer blanket term, standing either for paintings or for poems or for musical 
composition and so on, without any suggestion of an important community 
of ‘ artistic nature’ between these different kinds of production. In other 
cases, no doubt, it might be said to express a concept, but one of a very 
slippery and dangerous kind, resting—unsteadily—on our recognition of @ 
‘family resemblance’ or a perceptible overlap between a number of lines 
of resemblance running through a wide ‘family’ of instances. Think, for 
instance, of the very different ways in which comparisons are most naturally 
drawn between, say, a poem, a novel, a jest, a sketch from life, and a tune. 
The jest and the novel may have ‘ point "—in a sense in which the poem 


can point to in any and every work of art. But he realises that if we are to make even 
this kind of negative criticism of traditional philosophical aesthetics, we must be able 
in some degree to circumscribe the field within which these probably bogus concepts 
have been applied. Thus he is led to the suggestion that ‘ although there are not “ aes- 


thetic properties ’’ common to all good works of art, there is what we may call an aes- 


thetic approach to works of art, just as there is a scientific way of considering things, 
without it being the case that things have scientific characters . . .’ (Aesthetics and 
Languages, p. 52). Once again one would like to know much more about this approach 
or category, and about how its limits are to be determined. (iii) Mr. Hampshire's 
general thesis about works of art and aesthetic experience are discussed at p. 102-3 
below, 
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may not : the poem and the tune along have rhythm : in the novel and the 
sketch there is in some a ‘representation of things’ as there certainly is 
not in the tune, and so on. Nevertheless, despite the shapelessness or in- 
coherence of our uses of the expression ‘ work of art ’"—or, as some would 
urge, despite the fact that it does not express a genuine concept at all—it 
has proved perfectly possible for criticism to get on with its proper business 
of interpreting and assessing particular works of art: and it is equally 
possible for meta-criticism to get on with its business too. Imagine, for 
instance, two critics discussing the merits or failings of a particular picture. 
They will point to and try to describe in words certain special features of 
it which, in their opinions, are among the ‘ criterion-characters’ (in Dr. 
Knight’s phrase) of success or failure in paintings of this kind ; they will 
recall other (relevantly similar) paintings, and so on. The special force of 
everything that they say is of a kind that could be ‘ shown’ or ‘ displayed ’ 
(in the philosophical sense) in terms of the immediate context—picture 
facing men—or of other recalled or imagined relevantly similar contexts. 
The two critics may agree or disagree, may get entangled in irritating knots 
that call for meta-critical unravelling or may succeed in avoiding them ; 
but whatever way their discussion goes, one thing that will not enter into 
it is the question of the ‘ artiness’’ of the picture they are assessing. 

There are two main points to the above argument—(i) that the word 
‘art’ expresses at most a fact of family resemblance, and (ii) that in any 
case criticism in no way requires or makes use of a ‘ concept of art ’—both 
of which used to seem true to me, but do so no longer.* No doubt the family 
resemblance account applies to a number of features of works of art with 
which criticism is concerned. But until it is worked out in detail I cannot 
see that it provides any grounds for rejecting the view that certain highly 
general features may in conjunction be found necessary and peculiar to 
the heads of object or performance that are commonly regarded as works 
of art. Moreover, the family resemblance account offers no explanation of 
why, among all the conceivable sets of over-lapping resemblance that could 
be traced between and among, say, printed books, vocal performances, 
rhythmic bodily movements and pictorial representations, one particular 
line of resemblances, or one set of such lines, has been picked out and valued 
under the rubric ‘ work of art’. In sum, I now want our uses of that phrase 
explained in a manner in which Mr. Elton’s writers did not choose, or did 
not think it possible, to explain them. 

Now for the second point :—that criticism has no need of a concept of 
art, that the special force of any piece of criticism can be shown in terms of 
its immediate context and of other relevantly similar contexts. The crucial 
question here is : how widely can the sense of this last phrase be stretched ? 
or, what is the criterion of ‘ relevantly similar contexts’? Let it be granted 
that a critic, in discussing a particular picture, may not use the word ‘ art” 


‘cf. the present writer’s ‘ The Function of Philosophical Aesthetics,’ reprinted in 
Aesthetics and Language, pp. 13 ff. 
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or any of its derivatives, and is most unlikely to make any reference to, or 
any use of, any philosophical theory or definition of art. Let it be further 
assumed that even in his leisure hours our critic never bothers to read the 
‘abstract stuff’ of philosophical aestheticians. Still, perhaps, he once did 
read a book by an obscure German idealist, or perhaps, say, Tolstoy on art, 
No doubt, when he did so, he entirely rejected (if he succeeded in under. 
standing) the theory of art which Schiller, or Schelling, or Solger, or Schlegel 
(or the other Schlegel) or Schleiermacher or Schopenhauer . . . or even 
Tolstoy propounded. Yet the book he read may have done something to— 
and for—him ; may have affected however slightly his view and practice 
of the critic’s calling, may have modified his handling of current critical 
terminology in a way that considerably affected his power and consistency 
as a critic. This seems to me perfectly possiéle ; and in point of fact nothing 
is easier than to find in the least philosophically minded critics the unmistak- 
able traces of past philosophical doctrines. 

On each of its main theses, therefore, I now find the above defence of 
‘ criticism and meta-criticism without a concept of art’ quite unsatisfactory. 
To be sure, this defence brings out the fact that the concept of art (if it 
exists) must be a very queer concept—one of a kind whose structure has 
never been adequately explored. It may even be simply an embryonic, as 
yet unarticulated, concept, in which case its beneficent effects upon criticism 
must be hard to evaluate or may for the most part be yet to come. But 
these are not reasons for ignoring it or for dismissing its effects as 
unimportant. 

At this point the reader may complain: why so much fuss about a 
hypothetical concept which might in certain hypothetical cases prove of 
importance to criticism and to meta-criticism ? My answer is that the case 
is far from hypothetical : for Mr. Elton’s volume provides us with a most 
arresting example of why further clarification of the concept of art is vitally 
necessary to both criticism and meta-criticism. The example consists in 
the marked disagreement between at least two of his writers, Dr. Helen 
Knight and Mr. Hampshire, upon no less a question than the proper function 
of artistic criticism. Dr. Helen Knight, basing her view very properly on 
what critics actually say and do, assumes that an important part of the 
critic’s job is to assess works of art in the sense of grading them, or, at the 
very least, of classifying them as ‘ goood’ and ‘ bad’ Mr. Hampshire, if 
I understand him aright, denies this ; and since he appears to be the heretical 
party here, we shall do well to concentrate upon him. 

Mr. Hampshire asserts that the art-critic’s attitude is that of the pure 
spectator : his job is simply to help us to see what is there—there for aes- 
thetic enjoyment—in this or that work of art. Indeed the critic’s main 
difficulty is to sustain this pure spectator’s attitude, as opposed to that of 
the moralist or the practical man. Hence it is no part of his job to tell us 

‘Other writers in Mr. Elton’s volume would appear to agree with Dr. Helen Knight, 


e.g. Professor Passmore. The present writer’s paper hovers, with unhappy inconsistency, 
between the views of Miss Knight and Mr. Hampshire on this issue. 
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that we should prefer one work of art to another. In so far as he engages 
upon this task he will in effect become a moralist ; for he will now be advising 
us to do certain things, e.g. read certain books or buy certain pictures in 
preference to other things, and such advice must take us far beyond the 
specifically artistic sphere into ‘the whole economy of human needs and 
purposes ’.° 

Here then is a straight enough issue : how is it to be decided? On the 
view that aesthetics is simply meta-criticism, it can presumably be decided 
in only one way, viz., by the careful collation and comparison of a sufficient 
number of the different kinds of context in which the phrase ‘ criticism of 
the arts’ (or its equivalents), or in which a sufficient number of standard 
usages and methods of art-criticism, are to be found. This task would be 
a very long and laborious one ; but worse still, it might well prove to be one 
from which no definite decision could emerge. At first sight no doubt it 
would seem that Mr. Hampshire is just plainly wrong. Literary and artistic 
critics as a rule give us—as we should all expect them to give us—assessments 
in the sense of gradings of different works of art. But to this there is an 
obvious rejoinder : are these adjudications and gradings part of that job 
which makes the critic a critic of works of art—as opposed to a social critic 
or moralist, or literary adviser, or artistic stockbroker or advertiser? It 
would be a very long and laborious task to go through instance after instance 
of critical usage in an attempt to answer this last question. Moreover, in 
this attempt would we not be compelled to grade some of the specimen 
instances as more or less to our purpose, or as more or less authoritative ? 
And, if we did this, surely we should have let certain extraneous considera- 
tions enter into, and indeed decide for us, a problem which, on modern views, 
should be decided simply by an examination of what is said in the relevant 
kinds of context ? 

A more natural and profitable approach would be to ask : what is the 
main general premiss upon which Mr. Hampshire’s heretical conclusion is 
hinged ? And the answer to this question is not hard to find. The required 
premiss is that every work of art is ‘ gratuitious’ : it is a ‘ free creation’, 
there to be enjoyed (or neglected) simply for what it is. The canons of its 
success or failure are internal to itself, and if we choose to grade it—to 
express our preference as between it and other works of art—we are adding 
nothing essential to that for which we regard (and perhaps prize) it as art. 
Now I am not sure that I understand fully the special force which Mr. 
Hampshire gives to the key word ‘ gratuitous ’ : but the general attitude to 
art which he uses it to describe is surely familiar enough. For all that Mr. 
Hampshire gives it an engagingly original twist and expresses it in the plain 
commonsense style of mid-twentieth century philosophy, it is a view of 
art for which many nineteenth century artists and critics, particularly in 
France, have pleaded, and which forms one central theme in the philosophical 
aesthetics of both Bergson and Croce. 


5 Aesthetics and Language, p. 169, 
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I will not discuss here whether Mr. Hampshire is right or wrong, as 
against Dr. Helen Knight and others, in his account of what art-criticism 
is and is not, can and cannot do : an answer to that question would require 
a frame of reference, an interpretation of the phrase ‘ work of art’ which I 
have still to give. All I want to stress at the moment is that here, on a ques- 
tion that is crucial for the whole programme of meta-criticism, we find one 
very persuasive writer expressing opinions which appear to be based on a 
general view (philosophy ?) of art, however incompletely formulated. Nor, 
for reasons we have already stated, is it easy to see how this general view 
of art could be contraverted by the methods which meta-criticism is meant 
to employ. This suggests that it is time to reconsider more carefully the 
possibility of an over-all theory of art, and for this purpose I turn to Mr, 
Osborne. 


III 

To read Mr. Osborne’s books is to recognise that aesthetic problems 
have a far wider interest and far greater urgency than a reading of Mr. 
Elton’s volume would lead us to suppose. Aesthetic problems, for Mr. 
Elton’s writers, begin from the occasional logical perplexities of serious 
critics and readers of criticism ; for Mr. Osborne they begin from the utterly 
anarchic babel of voices that—as it seems to him—greets the simple art- 
lover when he turns in search of guidance to art-criticism as it is practised 
to-day. Mr. Osborne has been led to construct his philosophy of art in 
the face of the apparently endless conflicts which the history of criticism 
discloses : conflicts not simply between particular judgments on particular 
works of art, but in respect of the basic points of view from which such 
judgments are made. ‘In fact’, he writes, ‘ most criticism as it is now 
written is, in the strict sense of the word, unintelligible. We may gather 
that the critic esteems this work of art above that, that he considers this 
one good and that one bad ; but we remain in ignorance of what he intends 
to mean when he says that any work of art at all is good or bad. Criticism 
is, to this extent, no more than an autobiographical record of unexplained 
and unjustified preferences and prejudices. This has often been said, but 
the reason why it is so, and the remedies for it, have seldom been exposed ’.6 

To remedy this situation, Mr. Osborne puts forward in his first book, 
A Theory of Beauty, what seems to him the one and only general aesthetic 
acceptance of whose principles would enable criticism to become ‘ a science’ 
—i.e., a body of doctrines and of particular judgments to which all serious 
and properly trained people could broadly agree. Beauty, or the proper 
excellence of any work of art, consists, he claims, in its possession of the 
formal property of being an ‘ organic whole’ or a ‘ configurational unity’. 
This property, he maintains, is at once common to all works of art and 
possessed by different works of art in varying but comparable degrees. 
Hence it is always possible, in terms of this formal property, to answer the 


* Aesthetics and Criticism, p. 37. 
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primary question : ‘Is this a work of art or not?’ and then to proceed to 
make intelligible and justifiable judgments as to the relative excellence 
which the work in question possesses. Mr. Osborne offers some illuminating 
logical analyses of the notion of ‘ configurational wholeness’, which he 
further elucidates in terms of the kind of psychological state that is necessary 
for the apprehension and appreciation of it. 

It is difficult, in reading Mr. Osborne, not to admire the spirit with which 
he sets about his task. He is one who has had philosophy thrust upon him : 
who has been impelled to work out his own theory to meet what he feels 
to be an urgent need. By contrast, too many of Mr. Elton’s writers seem 
to be offering us modish, philosophical five-finger exercises applied to a new 
key ; in particular these writers would seem to have assumed too lightly 
that the diversity of criteria which we find used in art-criticism is something 
that every intelligent person can cope with, without difficulty, for himself 
—something which requires neither rectification nor explanation of any 
kind. Nevertheless, Mr. Osborne’s programme seems open to all the familiar 
objections that have been raised against theories which seek to define the 
characteristic excellence of works of art in terms of a single essential property. 
Is he not indeed guilty of the extreme error of seeking for a general recipe 
or formula for judging works of art ? Or, if he claims simply to have supplied 
a useful negative rule, by which critics would do well to test their intuitive 
judgments, then at best he has been describing one necessary condition of 
artistic excellence ; and in that case where and what are the others ?? 

These objections, however, do not apply so obviously to Mr. Osborne’s 
second book, Aesthetics and Criticism. Here his approach is less direct, but 
much more penetrating and persuasive. He now lays aside the claim that 
‘the configurational point of view’ is the only possible one in general aes- 
thetics (for all that he still clearly believes this to be the case). He presents 
his own view as one among other possible alternatives—e.g., the point of 
view which he calls Realism (Representationalism in its various forms), the 
hedonistic point of view, and the point of view of communication and ex- 
pression theories of art. He then tries to show the nature and limits of the 
kinds of criticism which adherence to each of these aesthetic points of view 
will allow ; and he has little difficulty in showing that much criticism shows 
a shocking disregard for such limits, and in fact romps with happy incon- 
sistency from the kind of evaluation permissible from one point of view to 
a kind only permissible from another. Moreover, he argues that for various 
reasons a number of aesthetic points of view, for example, the hedonistic, 
cannot possibly be used to justify criticism claiming objective validity, 
whereas his own configurational point of view can do so.* Undoubtedly 
in performing this task Mr. Osborne has taught any critic who reads his 
book some very valuable lessons. 


"See the very able criticism of Mr. Osborne’s A Theory of Beauty by Mr. P. F. Straw- 
son in Mind, N.S. Vol. LXIII, pp. 413 ff. 

"This suggests how the difference between Mr. Hampshire and Dr. Helen Knight 
can be resolved, or at least explained. 
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Nevertheless, I am not at all satisfied with the rationale of Mr. Osborne’s 
revised programme, salutary though many of its practical effects may be, 
In the first place, there is the question : How has he selected the various 
possible points of view which he discusses ? Or, more accurately, on what 
principle has he grouped together different aesthetic theories under the 
rubrics Realist, Expressionist, and so on? I[ have found no satisfying 
answer to this question in Mr. Osborne’s otherwise admirably argued pages ; 
and it seems to me important to press it for the following reason. Despite 
the notorious (and apparently endless) conflicts of philosophical aesthe- 
ticians there is inevitably a good deal of agreement—agreement at the 
‘commonsense level ’—to be found in their respective theories. Nothing 
could be more natural, therefore, than to try to group them together : to 
abstract from them the five or six really important different things that 
philosophical aestheticians have had to say. But it is all too possible, in 
proceeding thus, to lose sight of the distinctive, original and valuable thing 
that any one aesthetician has had to say. And it is therefore essential that 
our principles of selection and grouping, in any collative task of this kind, 
shall be designed to ensure, so far as possible, that the distinctive merits of 
each theory under discussion shall be brought to light. Now, despite their 
great interest, Mr. Osborne’s surveys of his alternative possible aesthetic 
points of view do not meet this requirement. They give us excellent accounts 
of the successive ‘ salvaging operations ’ that have proved necessary as each 
aesthetic point of view has been subjected to searching, detailed criticism. 
But for none of these points of view—save his own ‘ configurational ’ one— 
does Mr. Osborne possess much sympathy. He is too eager (at heart) to 
correct, to be able to understand : at any rate in that sense of understanding 
which is peculiar and necessary to the historian of thought. For unless a 
given theory is to be treated simply as a pathological specimen (for logical 
excision or correction) then it is incumbent upon the historian, not indeed 
to show that its tenets are right or justifiable, but at least to show that they 
are intelligible—are of a kind that quite intelligent men could naturally 
find persuasive and, up to a point, sensible and illuminating. If he fails 
to do this, the historian’s criticisms of the theories he has examined will not 
simply be unfair : they are very likely to be useless. 

Closely connected with this criticism is the following. Mr. Osborne 
entirely neglects (anyhow in the main body of his book)® the possibility 
that each of the alternative points of view he mentions may have something 
of essential importance to contribute to our understanding of the concept 
of art : that each succeeds in emphasising—with a one-sidedness which is 
intelligible if not logically justifiable—some facet or feature of works which 
is a necessary, and perhaps easily neglected condition of artistic excellence. 
I shall try to show that this is the case, anyhow for a number of aesthetic 
points of view, in what follows. In the meantime, we can see the plausibility 
of this suggestion if we consider how much we should lose if all critics swal- 


*But see his very interesting footnote to p. 44 of Aesthetics and Criticism, 
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lowed Mr. Osborne’s medicine and proceeded to produce good consistent 
criticism from the ‘ configurational point if view’. Would it not be a real 
loss if the peculiarly individual points of view and voices of Samuel Johnson 
and Coleridge, of Reynolds and Ruskin, of Venturi and Fry, were denied 
to us? The diversity of point of view which bedevils art criticism and 
which frequently leaves the layman at a loss what to think, has its valuable 
side as well. 

These two lines of criticism are, I believe, complementary. If we had 
a properly sympathetic historical account of how the concept of art came 
to be—of how and why different and to all appearances radically opposed 
aesthetic standpoints have been favoured by, to all appearances, equally 
intelligent and knowledgeable people—then we should be in a position to 
appreciate the peculiar structure of the concept of art : to see that it is 
one of a fairly wide and important class of concepts which are, as I like to 
put it, essentially complex, and, chiefly for this reason, essentially contested- 
Conversely, if we have a proper grasp of the structure of the concept of 
art—if we see the grounds of its essential complexity and contestedness— 
we should thereby be enabled to make some sense of, to read with some 
appreciation and sympathy, the otherwise apparently futile history of 
conflicting aesthetic schools. 


IV 


What light is thrown on the concept of art by the history of the concept 
of art? Or, to simplify this Crocean mouthful of a question, let us begin 
by considering it in terms of one particular brand of art and of art-criticism. 
Let us imagine the case of a simple man who likes many recent and con- 
temporary paintings, and who seeks guidance in the formation of his taste 
from the judgment of professional art critics. And let us suppose that he 
is rather unlucky in his initial readings and inquiries : that he hits, not upon 
the kind of critics—and of course there are many such—who go out of their 
way to emphasise the one-sidedness of their own sympathies and their own 
characteristic approach to painting, but upon a number of those critics— 
and there are many such—who either openly or deviously give the innocent 
reader to understand that there is one style or method of painting (the one 
which the critic in question happens to prefer) which alone gives us real 
paintings—paintings which sustain and advance the great traditions of the 
past and herald the unborn masterpieces of to-morrow. And of course the 
trouble is that a number of critics will be saying this about a number of 
different (and often radically conflicting) styles or movements in recent and 
contemporary painting. In this situation, deafened and confused by the 
confident voices and commanding jargons of some half-dozen different 
camps, our simple art-lover will be utterly discouraged and at a loss. Whom 
can he trust ? Had he not better rely on his own untutored taste, wobbly 
and diffident though it may be? But suppose that at this point a friendly 
and modest voice speaks in his ear : ‘God alone knows which, if any, of 
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these conflicting voices is right, or how, if at all, their different points of 
view could be reconciled. But I think I can tell you how this separation 
of points of view came to be. I cannot solve your problem, but I can tell 
you how it all happened’. If he is wise, our simple art-lover will grasp at 
this offer of aid from the historian of art and art-criticism, limited and not 
quite directly to his purpose though it may be. 

We need not go into any of the details of the story which the art-historian 
would unfold. No doubt it would take as its base-line that deep division 
in artistic aims and standards that was effected by the Romantic movement. 
The reasons for further splinterings within, in particular, the art of painting 
as practised in France, will then be (as far as possible sympathetically) 
disclosed. Some of these reasons will be of a kind that would arise naturally 
from the experience of practising artists in a society in which there is no 
longer a single authoritative conception of the aims of art or of the standards 
of artistic excellence ; others would arise from the increasing availability 
of specimens of art of the most diverse ages and cultures ; others from the 
teachings of popularised science—as with the first Impressionists; yet 
others from political and social pressures—as with the Social Realists. 

Throughout this explanation one point of great importance would con- 
tinually be stressed : the spokesman of most of the rebel movements or 
schools would claim, with some show of justice, that the style of painting 
which they defended was the true inheritor and advancer of the great 
tradition of painting which had preceded them. But how, it may be asked, 
could this claim have been made with any show of plausibility from so 
many different, and often radically conflicting quarters? Simply, I would 
answer, because painting is a highly complex affair, admitting, in different 
circumstances, of a number of different but genuinely helpful and illuminating 
descriptions. Painting is the placing of colour on canvas : it is the expression 
of how a given artist sees things—whether in nature or in his imagination : 
moreover, simply in virtue of this medium, this expression is given an 
essentially communicative form : finally, any successful painting is the 
source, for the spectator, of so-called aesthetic enjoyment. It is natural 
and useful to describe paintings—and to encourage or applaud or criticise 
painters—sometimes in terms of one of the above descriptions, sometimes 
in terms of another. One of the above styles of description will be best 
suited to the discussion and interpretation of one school or movement in 
painting, while a second style of description will be suited to other schools 
or movements. To put the same point in another way. Painting has 4 
number of aspects ; and the relative importance of any of these aspects will 
be differently assessed according to the beliefs of any painter or critic as 
to the best way in which the traditional values of painting can be developed 
or sustained. But there is no certain way in which the correctness or in- 
correctness of any such belief can be established in advance or on principle. 
The result is that, so long as there is painting as we know it, there will 
always be a number of ways (or at least of alleged ways) in which the tra- 
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ditional values of paintings can best be kept alive. The lion and the uni- 
corn—classicists and romanticists, impressionists and post-impressionists, 
abstractionists and expressionists—will always be fighting for the crown. 
‘Painting ’, when used as it often is to-day as an ‘achievement word ’, 
meaning ‘real painting ’, ‘ genuine painting ’, ‘ painting which reminds us 
of what painting can do ’, etc., is the expression of an essentially contested 
concept.?° 

When our simple art-lover has listened to the historian’s explanatory 
narrative, and has appreciated the aesthetic moral or gloss which I have 
attached to it, he should at least feel some lightening of his previous be- 
wilderment. He will understand that the situation in contemporary criticism 
(in so far as this does consist of a babel of conflicting voices) is a perfectly 
natural one : irritating, no doubt, but not therefore altogether deplorable, 
any more than the rival and often contradictory claims of competing political 
parties are altogether deplorable. If political welfare can be advanced by 
the device of party government, why should not art and the appreciation 
of art be assisted by a somewhat analogous competition between different 
schools of artists and their critical interpreters and cheer-leaders ? 

Now I want to suggest that we should regard the four or five most 
important classic theories or definitions of art in a closely similar way : 
ie., that we should regard them as highly abstract—and often quite un- 
plausibly over-generalised—attempts to make certain current preferences in 
criticism conform to the framework of particular philosophical systems. In 
support of this suggestion, we may recall that the most interesting develop- 
ments in aesthetics have usually been due to writers who were not primarily 
philosophers at all, but were men of great insight into some two or more 
of the arts and very forceful exponents of some new movement of feeling 
and aspiration in the critical appreciation of these arts. Examples would 
be Addison, Burke, Vico, Coleridge, Baudelaire, Nietzsche, Péguy, and in 
our day Mr. Eliot and M. André Malraux. Such men as these voice new 
standards and aims in some group of the arts so powerfully that they exert 
a considerable influence upon critics of yet other arts, so that their teachings 
and preachings are eventually stretched to apply—often with much de- 
creased plausibility—to the arts in general. At this point, it might be sug- 
gested, the philosophic aesthetician picks them up, and proceeds to pack a 
dehydrated version of some great critic’s message into the framework of 
his system of philosophy. 

Whatever the shortcomings of this account of the genesis of philosophical 
aesthetics, it does not err by being over-flattering. This is all to the good ; 
since I suspect that the vehemence with which philosophical aestheticians 
have recently been trounced by their critics is due to the fact that these 
critics, in their secret hearts, have held too high hopes of what a general 
aesthetic could conceivably accomplish. Let us make it quite clear, then, 

The same is true of such ostensibly neutral terms of criticism as ‘ coloration ’, 


‘unity ’, ‘depth ’, in so far as these are used by critics writing from radically different 
aesthetic points of view. 
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how little we can properly expect from any general, over-all theory of art, 
The propositions must be confined to the few, and perhaps not very exciting, 
respects in which all works and genres of art can fruitfully be compared.™ 
Now no one will wish to deny that fruitful comparisons can be made between 
instances of a number of different art-forms : no one will wish to deny the 
close kinship of painting with sculpture or with abstract design, of some 
music with the dance and with certain kinds of poetry : the possibility of 
combinations of these usually separate art-forms speaks for itself. Similarly, 
much of the best criticism of the last two hundred years forces us to recognise 
a looser, but for interpretative purposes still useful, ‘ cousin-age’ between 
e.g. the literary and the plastic arts. But the grounds of any fruitful com. 
parison between all the arts can be only of a very abstract kind : there can 
be no question of comparison, in respect of observable or indicatable pro- 
perties, between them all. Indeed it would seem that the only possible 
comparison between all successful works of art must be in respect of such 
things as their originality, their achievement or advancement of traditional 
standards, their ‘ organic wholeness ’, their communicative effect. All these, 
pretty clearly, are species of the general category of ‘ success ’ or ‘ achieve- 
ment’: but they are all of them sub-categories that apply to plenty of 
other things besides works of art. Hence the most characteristic difficulty 
of every classic aesthetic theory : to specify some sense of one of these 
categories so that it applies to all works of art and to nothing else. And the 
results are familiarly disappointing : failure to specify sufficiently narrowly 
gives us a hopelessly vague theory : stricter specification means the exclusion 
of something essential to at least some works of art. A fairly obvious way 
out of this difficulty would be to suggest—as I shall do—that a certain 
combination of the above species of achievement applies to all works of 
art and to nothing else. But this suggestion leaves unexplained the sur- 
prising fact that almost all philosophical aestheticians (and almost the great 
creative critics who lie at the back of them) have sought to define art by 
means of one key notion or category.. This point, however, can be explained 
if we can show that the concept of art, as well as being essentially complex, 
is also essentially contested. 

Let us, then, try to see through the history of the concept of art (fortun- 
ately it is a relatively short and simple history) how its essential complexity 
and contestedness came to be. Philosophical aesthetics—apart from the 
brilliant proem supplied for it by Plato—is a creation of the eighteenth 
century. What successes, since that period, has it to record? One thing 
would perhaps generally be claimed for it : its vindication of the autonomy 
or uniqueness of artistic values. Yet this claim, as just stated, is liable to 
prove very misleading; for it suggests either that artistic excellence 


11Less widely generalised reflection (by poets and others) on, e.g. the ‘ mystery of 
the word ’, or on the peculiar evocative capacity of colours and tones, or on the ‘ corres- 
pondence ’ of these with other sense-qualities, are likely to be deeper, to be more meta- 
physically toned, and certainly to be more capable of deepening our responses to the 
arts, than any of the general propositions of philosophical aesthetics, 
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consists in one single unique thing or property (intuition-expression or 
communication or configurational unity or whatever you please) or else, 
if it is complex, that its ingredients are one and all confined to the sphere of 
art : and both these contentions are, I think, certainly false. What is valid 
in this first claim on behalf of philosophical aesthetics could, I think, be 
better expressed by saying : its history discloses a growing recognition of 
the fact that the word ‘ art’ is most usefully employed, not as a descriptive 
term standing for certain indicatable properties, but as an appraisive term 
accrediting a certain kind of achievement. This truth (though, of course, 
differently phrased) seems to me to be made progressively clearer in the 
writings of idealist aestheticians, from Kant through Hegel to Croce and 
Collingwood. At the same time none of the idealists, with the exception of 
Kant, showed any appreciation of the essential complexity of every artistic 
achievement ; and we have still to see how the history of the concept of 
art forces recognition of this complexity upon us. 

Eighteenth century aesthetics inherited a traditional naive aesthetic 
which was already of at least two-fold character. It combined an element 
of representationism (illusionism, imitation of nature) with an element of 
idealisation (sometimes conceived in terms of ‘ correct ’ formal relationships). 
The first of these elements did not survive long in the history of aesthetics : 
there are some arts which are manifestly not representational. But the 
second may be regarded as the prototype of later ‘ configurationist ’ theories. 
Now according to almost all ‘ configurationist ’ theories artistic excellence 
is an inherent or resident property in the work of art itself. The artist must 
work to get it there ; the spectator finds it there ; but there it emphatically 
is—and not in anybody’s imaginings or perceivings or judgings. Evidently, 
on this view, to say of any (presumed) ‘ good’ work of art, that it will 
therefore be admired by competent judges, is to make a synthetic statement. 
Eighteenth century subjectivist aesthetic theories denied this, urging very 
persuasively that any excellence we attribute to a work of art can be more 
properly described and valued in terms of the states of mind, e.g. certain 
pleasurable responses, of the suitably situated and cultivated spectator. 
Thus the first important step in the history of aesthetics was to shift atten- 
tion from the thing, the work of art, to the spectator who enjoys it. The 
second step is the work of the Romantic movement : attention is shifted 
from the cultivated spectator to the creative artist. Ludicrously excessive, 
useless for all critical purposes though the Romantic cult of individual 
genius may have been, it nevertheless served to enforce an all-important 
lesson. Eighteenth century aesthetics had set up the spectator-critic as 
the proper locus of aesthetic value. But the critics’ taste, as such, is for 
the already achieved, the déja fait. Hence the justification of Wordsworth’s 
‘Every great and original writer . . . must create the taste by which he is 
relished’. Freshness, originality, spontaneity—creation itself—were ad- 
mitted to be artistic excellences before the Romantics sang and spluttered : 
but the Romantics gave to these values an emphasis which they had never 
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before enjoyed and are never likely now to lose. The third important step 
to be noticed may also be traced to the Romantic movement—to its recog. 
nition of the validity of many different traditions—for all that the full 
development of this insight had to wait until the present century. The 
inadequacy of the individual artist (who may be either unrecognised origin. 
ative genius or self-intoxicated ass bombinans in vacuo) as locus or source 
of artistic value is to be made good by reference to the traditionally accepted 
values, in any one style or genre of art, with and from which—to sustain or 
develop or reform or revolutionise which—every genuine artist, every 
genuine work of art, begins. Only by reference to such values can the 
original (or the conservative) value of any work of art be appraised. Mean. 
while the fourth step had already been taken by the one truly titanic figure 
in our history. With Tolstoy, attention is shifted—from the object, from 
the spectator-critic, from the individual artist, and the tradition within 
which he works—to the proper relationship between artist and public, 
Art is an achieved communication ; and its peculiar value is simply that a 
certain elementary kind of communication takes place. Art is no longer 
to be valued as a commodity, as an object of cupboard love, as a display 
of original virtuosity or traditional discipline. It is proclaimed as an essential 
bond of union between man and man, as a necessity of human life. 

In this abstract of aesthetic history we see the main grounds—and the 
very real justification—of some five of the main types of aesthetic theory: 
configurationist theories, theories of aesthetic contemplation and response 
(usually couched in psychological terms, usually—though not necessarily— 
hedonistic), theories of art as expression, theories emphasising traditional 
aims and standards, and communication theories. Each in its own highly 
abstract way gave expression to powerful and justifiable movements in the 
preceding (or in Tolstoy’s case the succeeding) history of the Arts and of 
art-criticism. Each, since it was first propounded, has been a contestant 
for the title of the true, the only satisfying, the only plausible theory of 
art. Each is still capable of exercising a certain pull on our sympathies. 
But each, in respect of its exclusive claims to define or clarify the concept 
of Art, is utterly unacceptable. The historical evidence makes good this 
conclusion, which a direct ‘ phenomenological’ analysis of our appraisive 
attitude to the arts could equally well have suggested. 

Could we not, however, attempt to combine these theories to give a single 
compendious definition of art—or, more accurately, of the ways in which 
the characteristic achievements of the different arts can fruitfully be com- 
pared? Well, there is nothing to stop us, and nothing is easier. 

We may write : 

(1) ‘ Any successful work of art is an achievement (usually individual 
though sometimes collective), in relation to certain traditionally accepted 
standards, of an original configurational unity, that is by its very nature 
communicable and fitted to be received and contemplated, for its own sake, 
by a certain kind of audience at that audience’s pleasure ’. 
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This is, of course, a very clumsy sentence, and it is an interesting exercise 
to try and remove its clumsiness by re-arranging its component phrases. 
But this experiment has the interesting result that changes in order effect 
changes in emphasis. The above statement emphasises the element of 
achievement—personal or collective—in relation to traditional standards. 
Suppose, however, we wrote : 

(2) ‘ Any successful work of art is the communication, to an audience 
that is fitted to receive it, for its own sake, at that audience’s pleasure, of 
an original configurational unity . . . etc.’, 

then evidently we shall give pride of place, and special emphasis, to 
the element of communication. And so we could proceed (though I cannot 
pretend to have completed the experiment) for all the hundred-and-twenty 
possible arrangements of the component phrases in our definition. 

Now this illustrates a fact of the first importance for our discussion. The 
different aspects of artistic achievement which different aesthetic theories 
emphasise’? are very naturally graded in different orders of importance, 
not so much because of different personal preferences among critics and 
aestheticians as because of the general condition of the arts (or of any one 
importantly advancing art) and of art-criticism at any particular time. It 
was natural—and in a sense justifiable—that the Romantics should have 
turned their cult of genius into an expressionist aesthetic : natural and 
justifiable as a kind of complement and corrective to the eighteenth century’s 
excessive cult of taste. And just the same claim—or excuse—could be made 
for Tolstoy’s identification of artistic value with the value of a certain kind 
of communication, and even for the very questionable practical conclusion 
he went on to draw from this identification. To be sure, as philosophical 
analysts we must try to do justice to the many-sidedness, the intrinsic 
complexity, of artistic excellence ; and when we are thinking as philosophers 
we must condemn the claims of the Romantics or of Tolstoy as hopelessly 
one-sided. But it is not only as philosophers that we think and speak of 
Art, i.e. of the field of fruitful comparison between the different arts. We 
also think and speak of it in this sense, as art-lovers and enthusiasts, as 
protagonists or camp-followers in some movement of critical opinion. In 
this capacity we apply the term Art in particular arguments aimed, say, to 
show the justification of some ‘new development within or between certain 
classic art-forms. In general, the special form of the concept of art that we 
favour will widen the range of our aesthetic sympathies in certain directions, 
and curtail it in others. But when we use, or rely upon, our concept of art 
in live criticism, when we press or resist the claim of a particular work or 
genre or style to be regarded as ‘ art’, we will inevitably be using the term 

12T¢ be sure, philosophical aestheticians usually go far beyond this and exclude 
from consideration all but one of the different aspects of artistic achievement that we 
have discussed. In fact, however, they are less ‘ one-idea’d ’ in the working out of their 
theories than in their formal definitions. Time and again we find them letting in, as 
it were anonymously and by the back door, ‘ subordinate considerations ° (i.e. additional 


aspects of artistic excellence) which their formal definitions exclude, but without refer- 
ence to which their theories would be patently one-sided and unplausible. 
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in a contestable (and often as not in an immediately contested) way. What 
we say can easily be recognised as appreciation or criticism from the (ex- 
cessively one-sided) ‘ configurationist ’ or ‘ expressionist ’’ or ‘ communica- 
tionist ’’ point of view. 

My thesis has been that this situation should neither surprise nor shock 
us ; that, the arts being the kinds of activity that they are—ever expanding, 
ever reviving and advancing values inherited from a long and complex 
tradition—the character which I have ascribed to the concept of art is 
exactly what we should expect. Indeed, I fancy that if we should hear 
about or happen upon a society whose aesthetic valuations showed as high 
a degree of uniformity, in respect both of particular assessments and general 
point of view, as do, say, our valuations of scientific achievement, we should 
be inclined to say that, however artistically gifted some of its members 
might be, its artistic life—its production and enjoyment of works of art— 
was of an unhappily stinted kind. The question might even arise whether, 
in our sense of the term, they had an adequate appreciation of works of 
art at all. At any rate this supposition helps us to recognise that uniformity 
of judgment and appraisal, although so necessary in many fields of activity, 
is by no means necessary or even desirable in all. In any field of activity 
in which achievements are prized because they renew or advance a highly 
complex tradition, the point of view from which our appraisals are made— 
our concept of the achievement in question—would seem always to be of 
the kind I have called ‘ essentially contested ’.1% 


W. B. GaLuie 
Queen’s University of Belfast. 


18For a fuller account of concepts of this kind see my Essentially Contested Concepts 
in the Aristotelian Society Proceedings, N.S., Vol. lvi, March 1956. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF MILL’S ‘ UTILITARIANISM’ 


Professor Urmson’s article ‘ The Interpretation of the Moral Philosophy 
of J. 8. Mill’ in The Philosophical Quarterly for January 1953 (Vol. 3, No. 10) 
is a most iiteresting and stimulating piece of work: The main point Urmson 
makes is that previous critics have interpreted Mill to hold, as G. E. Moore 
certainly did hold, that ‘it is always the duty of every agent to do that 
one, among all the actions which he can do on any given occasion, whose 
total consequence will have the greatest intrinsic value’ (Moore, ‘ Ethics ’, 
p. 232). But, on Urmson’s view, Mill’s real position was as follows. ‘ A. 
A particular action is justified as being right by showing that it is in accord 
with some moral rule. It is shown to be wrong by showing that it transgresses 
some moral rule. B. A moral rule is shown to be correct by showing that 
the recognition of that rule promotes the ultimate end (sc. the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number)’ (p. 35). I think in the second clause 
there are two slight amendments to be made. ‘ Recognition ’ is not enough ; 
practice according to the rule is required. And ‘ promotes’ suggests that 
all defensible moral rules are in fact recognised or obeyed ; I should prefer 
‘would promote’ (at least as an elucidation of Mill). 

Now from these two principles there follow two crucial differences be- 
tween the orthodox interpretation of utilitarianism and that of Urmson. 
(1) On the orthodox interpretation it is never right to do an action when 
some alternative action would produce more good (cf. the Moore quotation 
above). But on Urmson’s view it may be right to do an action which is in 
accord with a moral rule, even if that particular action does less good than 
some alternative action—on the ground that the general practice of the rule 
does more good than the omission of such practice or the practice of an 
alternative rule. (2) On the orthodox interpretation (again compare G. E. 
Moore) the rightness of an action is determined by its actual consequences ; 
on Urmson’s interpretation by hypothetical consequences, by what would 
happen if the rule which the action follows were generally practised. 

Now there is one passage in ‘ Utilitarianism ’ (Everyman Edition—to 
which all other refernces will be given—pp. 17-18) in which Mill explicitly 
accepts both these important corollaries ; though Urmson does not quote 
it, it is one of the most striking pieces of evidence in favour of his interpreta- 
tion. ‘In the case of abstinences indeed—of things which people forbear to 
do from moral considerations, though the consequences in the particular case 
might be beneficial—it would be unworthy of an intelligent agent not to be 
consciously aware that the action is of a kind which, if practised generally, 
would be generally injurious, and that this is the ground of the obligation 
to abstain from it’, 
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Re-reading Mill in the light of Urmson’s comments reveals many passages 
such as this in his support, passages whose significance certainly seems to 
have escaped previous critics. But it seems to me doubtful whether Mill ig 
as clearly and consistently committed to the Urmson view as he suggests, 
Many passages fit the old orthodox interpretation and I doubt whether Mill 
himself realized the fundamental differences between the two views. The 
remainder of this paper is intended not only to show the difficulties which 
some passages in Mill present to Urmson’s thesis but also to use these diffi. 
culties to bring out more sharply the differences between the two views. 

The main point of the new interpretation is that the first principle is 
not relevant to determine the rightness of any particular act. Mill says there 
is only one exception to this, namely the case in which two rules conflict, 
* We must remember that only in these cases of conflict between secondary 
principles is it requisite that first principles should be appealed to. There 
is no case of moral obligation in which some secondary principle is not in- 
volved ; and, if only one, there can seldom be any doubt which one it is’ 
(p. 24). But when two rules conflict what question do I ask? How dol 
apply the first principle to escape my dilemma? Do I ask whether keeping 
the one rule would in general do more good than keeping the other? This 


would seem, on Urmson’s interpretation, to be the right question, but it 


would be very difficult to answer. Or do I ask whether keeping the one rule 
on this particular occasion will do more good than keeping the other? But 
then I might as well have left out all reference to the rules and just asked 
whether act A which happens to accord with rule X will do more good 
than act B which happens to accord with rule Y. Mill gives no guidance to 
the question which he would approve. 

+ The passage quoted above maintains that the only exception to the ban 
on deciding particular actions by reference to the first principle is that of 
conflict of secondary principles. But there is another exception which Mill 
elsewhere allows. The ‘ chief exception’ to the rule against lying is said 
to be where withholding the truth ‘ would save an individual from great 
and unmerited evil’ (p. 21). The word ‘ unmerited ’’ may seem to import a 
conflicting secondary principle—‘ to each his due’ ; but I do not think this 
is the main point. Mill is admitting what all would admit, that when the 
consequences of keeping a secondary rule are very bad indeed (or of breaking 
it very good) an exception may be made. Now this other exception (and 
it is called the ‘ chief exception ’) also produces a further difficulty in Urm- 
son’s interpretation. Mill also says, in the passage quoted above from p. 24, 
that there is no case of moral obligation in which a secondary principle is 
not involved. What of the case where no secondary principle is involved 
and yet some act open to me can produce very good results or avert very 
bad ones? Would not such an act be moral, right, my duty ? Yet the only 
principle here is the first principle. It may be recalled that alongside his 
prima facie duties of keeping faith, etc., which correspond to Mill’s secon- 
dary principles, Sir David Ross lists prima facie duties of beneficence and 
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non-maleficence. One way of putting the two present difficulties is that on 
Urmson’s interpretation of Mill the production of the greatest happiness 
would have to be (a) a prima facie obligation (i.e. relevant to determine 
the rightness of particular acts), (b) the basis of every other prima facie 
obligation (or secondary principle), (c) the arbiter between conflicting prima 


"facie obligations. 


The third difficulty,‘and one admitted by Urmson, is that Mill calls the 
secondary principles ‘ corollaries’ of the first principle (p. 22). But they 
can hardly be corollaries if in a particular case they contradict the first 
principle when I abstain from a particular act in order to obey a rule ‘ though 
the consequences in the particular case might be beneficial’ (p. 18, cited 
above). The term ‘corollary’ suggests, as Urmson agrees, that the value 
of secondery principles is purely heuristic ; and this is borne out by Mill’s 
metaphors. ‘It is a strange notion that the acknowledgement of a first 
principle is inconsistent with the admission of secondary ones. ... To 
inform the traveller of a destination is not to forbid the use of landmarks 
and direction-posts on the way ’ (pp. 22-3). But a land-mark or signpost may 
on a particular occasion fail to point the best way to a destination. I may 
be on foot and there is an obvious short-cut across the fields ; or the sign- 
posted road may be visibly blocked by floods or drifts. We should then say 
‘neglect the signpost’. But what happens when we cash the metaphor ? 
The destination is the greatest happiness of the greatest number ; the sign- 
post the secondary rule. What happens when a signpost visibly fails to 
point the best route? Shall we neglect it? On Urmson’s interpretation 
Mill must say ‘ No, there are occasions when, though you see another route 
leads to the general happiness, you must follow the signpost—the secondary 
rule ’.* Similarly with the comparison (p. 23) with an almanack (which 
saves the navigator from having to calculate on each occasion what course 
to set). No problem arises if the almanack is held to be infallible. But the 
almanack of secondary principles does not in every case provide sailing 
directions leading to the maximum happiness. Yet even when it does not, 
Mill must maintain (on Urmson’s interpretation) that we should follow it. 

It might be suggested to meet that difficulty, as it is by Burke and by 
G. E. Moore (Principia Ethica, p. 162), that the reason why we should follow 
a rule even when breaking it will visibly produce better consequences is 
that the rule enshrines the stored wisdom of generations of men with their 
experience and traditions and that the individual is therefore likely to be 
mistaken in his judgment that better consequences will result from breaking 
it, especially as bias or prejudice may influence his judgment. But it is 
easy to find cases where bias and prejudice are excluded, and such a view 
as Moore’s would prescribe a rigid adherence to rules, which no one would 
defend. 

A further difficulty closely related to the preceding one arises when Mill 
tries to explain away the case where we have a duty to follow a rule when 
more good would be done by some alternative action. ‘ It may be held that 
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it is expedient for some immediate object, some temporary purpose, to 
violate a rule whose observation is expedient in a much higher degree’, 
Thus ‘ it would often be expedient to obtain some object useful to ourselves 
or others to tell a lie’ (p. 21). But Mill then goes on to argue that in fact 
telling the lie in such a case would not have better results than telling the 
truth. He has already foreshadowed his argument by calling the good 
results of telling the lie ‘temporary’ and ‘immediate’. He says telling 
the truth will do more good in the long run for two reasons ‘ inasmuch ag 
the cultivation in ourselves of a sensitive feeling on the subject of veracity 
is one of the most useful, and the enfeeblement of that feeling one of the 
most hurtful, things to which our conduct can be instrumental ; and inas- 
much as any, even unintentional, deviation from truth does that much to, 
wards weakening the trustworthiness of human assertion’ (p. 21). Now 
the crucial point to notice is that Mill is here relying on the consequences 
of telling this particular truth now and not on the consequences of truth- 
telling in general. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that the two arguments themselves are 
inconclusive, since they are the arguments usually used by utilitarians of 
the orthodox or non-Urmson type to explain why a rule should be kept 
on some occasions when more good would be done to those directly con- 
cerned by breaking it. Keeping the rule will do indirect or long-term good 
in two ways: (1) by strengthening in the agent the habit of keeping the 
rule ; (2) by fostering the reliance others will place in the keeping of it. I 
shall discuss these arguments in the reverse order for reasons which will 
appear in the discussion. 

Ross raised the vital difficulty for the ‘ fostering-reliance ’ argument. 
If my breaking of the rule is not known to anyone else, general reliance on 
the rule will be unaffected. In ‘ The Right and the Good’ Ross illustrated 
this point by what Mr. Nowell-Smith has called an instance of ‘ desert-island 
morality ’ (Ethics, p. 240). This is unfair, for Ross in his later book, ‘ Foun- 
dations of Ethics ’, gives a simple real life example. It is important to see 
that real life examples are frequent and easy to find. I quoted two from 
my own experience in my article on ‘ Punishment’ in Mind (April 1939), 
which turns throughout on this very distinction between orthodox and 
Urmson-type utilitarianism with which we are here concerned, and a third 
in ‘ Moral Rules’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, 1953). As the point 
is vital, I offer yet another. An ex-pupil of mine was secretary to a very 
rich man. His employer had ordered him to put all begging letters in the 
wastepaper basket unanswered. He was liberal to his chosen causes and 
life was too short to verify the bona fides of every begging letter. His em- 
ployer also had a habit of leaving bundles of notes in the pockets of his 
suits. These the secretary regularly extracted before sending suits to be 
cleaned, and returned them to his employer who at once put them into 
another pocket uncounted. One slack morning the secretary read the 
begging letters out of curiosity and found among them one which made 4 
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good case. A few minutes earlier he had found a bundle of notes in a blazer 
pocket. He told me that he had wondered whether to pick off five of the 
notes and send them to the writer of the letter. ‘My boss would never have 
known’. I asked him whether he did, and he replied ‘ No, it wasn’t my 
money’. This is not a utilitarian reason ; and, in particular the fact that 
his boss would never have known removes the ‘ fostering-reliance ’ argument. 
But, it may be said, there is one person who would know and that is the 
secretary himself, and here the utilitarian will fall back on the other argu- 
ment. The secretary, if he sent the money, would enfeeble his tendency not 
to take other people’s property and on other occasions this enfeeblement 
would have bad results. But this argument also is no good. For a utilitarian 
secondary rules are not to be applied without exception and therefore rigid 
habits should not be acquired. The following dialogue at a bridge table will 
illustrate the fallacy. I am third player on the first trick ; the second player 
has played the ace ; I hold the King. I remember I have been told that 
third player should play high. I whisper to my mentor standing behind me 
‘What do I play?’ He says ‘The King’. ‘ But it will do no good; the 
ace has been played’. ‘Never mind that. You must play your King; 
otherwise you will enfeeble your tendency to play high as third player’. 
‘ But is this rule an absolute rule?’ ‘ No, there are exceptions’. ‘ What are 
they ?’ ‘ When it will do no good to play high?’ ‘ But this is such a case ’. 
‘Never mind. You must not weaken your good habits ’. 

There is an interesting parallel to this last point in Mill’s treatment of 
rights. In his essay ‘ On Liberty’ he argues that a man should not be pre- 
vented from publishing his scientific opinions. He argues this on the grounds 
that his opinion may be true or part of the truth, in which case it will be 
useful for it to become known. Even if it is false it will serve the useful 
purpose of keeping the holders of the true opinion alert and preventing the 
true opinion from becoming a dead dogma. The point of special interest 
here is that he recognizes that some might say that a man has a right to 
publish his scientific opinions even if publishing them will have none of 
these beneficial results. His comment is ‘ It is proper to state that I forego 
any advantage which could be derived to my argument from the idea of 
abstract right as a thing independent of utility’. It might be supposed 
that he is admitting there is such an advantage. But he goes on ‘I regard 
utility as the ultimate appeal in all ethical questions, but it must be utility 
in the largest sense grounded in the permanent interests of man as an intel- 
ligent being’ (Everyman Edition, p. 74). He is appealing here, as in the 
case of truth-telling, to the long-term results of publication in the particular 
case. Now I have come across a little periodical devoted to maintaining 
that the earth is flat. It can hardly be held that this is the whole truth. 
That part of the truth which it might be said to enshrine (that a small part 
of the earth’s surface is very nearly flat) has already been included in the 
orthodox view. And it is difficult to believe that the publication of this 
little periodical keeps the Astronomer Royal on his toes, Yet most of us 
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would reject the suppression of the periodical. But we need not call this an 
abstract right (or a self-evident or natural right). We can say that it ig 
generally useful to have this rule and to apply it in all cases, even though 
in some cases no good will accrue from its application. This would be the 
Urmson interpretation, but it does not seem to be Mill’s argument. 

This paper is not concerned with the rival merits of the two types of 5 
utilitarianism. I argued that issue in my papers on ‘ Punishment ’ (1939) 
and ‘ Moral Rules ’ (1953) cited above. I have taken Mill’s text as a means 
of sharpening the distinctions between them. 

It is interesting that in an article entitled ‘Two Concepts of Rules’ | 
(Philosophical Review, Vol. LXIV, Jan. 1955) Mr. J. B. Rawls discusses | 
the same issue and illustrates his points by reference to another great utili. } 
tarian, John Austin. He shows convincingly that Austin in his ‘ Lectures | 
on Jurisprudence ’ (Vol. I, p. 116) states very clearly the Urmson interpreta. 
tion of utilitarianism. But when he goes on to discuss and defend it he 
slides away from it into the orthodox interpretation, just as I have tried to | 
show Mill does in his essay. 
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ETHICS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES’ 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this paper is to express the relationship between Ethics 
and the Social Sciences in such a way as to take adequate account both of 
the independence of the disciplines in question and of the lines of communica- 
tion between them ; and to show how an emphasis and a correct perspective 
on the first of these considerations may clarify and open up possibilities 
for the latter. 

In summary, the thesis to be presented is this : 

(1) A wide variety of disciplines of social thought may be conceived as 
distinct but over-lapping universes of discourse. These may be characterized 
as follows. Each is a field of inquiry with its own distinctive kind of prob- 
lem, which determines its manner of selecting relevant data. Correlatively, 
each universe has a manner, more or less distinctive, of developing syste- 
matically central concepts for the interpretation or ‘explanation’ of its 
data, together with ways of testing these central conceptions by working 
out through derived subsidiary concepts implications which are subject to 
confirmation or disconfirmation in the field of the data which are selected 
as relevant. (Such ‘systematically central’ concepts, and only such con- 
cepts, will hereinafter be referred to as the ‘ premises’ of a universe of 
discourse). 

For example, we may find in Lionel Robbins’ works, discussions of 
(a) the subject matter of Economics, an understanding of which is said to 
constitute its problem, (b) the nature of ‘ economic quantities ’, consideration 
and observation of which determines the economist’s approach to social 
data, and (c) the kind of generalizations which are called for to account for 
selected social data within the sphere of systematic Economic theory.® 
However the detail of Robbins’ studies may be evaluated, they illustrate 


1In the field of Western scholarship recently there have been significant calls for 
the development of a social philosophy which should be adequate in the guidance it 
can provide to large current public policy decision, and should place in true perspective 
the contributions to the direction of civilization which come from the various Social 
Sciences. In many ways the influence of Professor A. Macbeath, at Belfast, and that 
of Professor John Macmurray, at Edinburgh, has been thrown behind the search for 
such a social philosophy. The following pages are concerned with one phase of this 
problem, namely the logic of constructive interrelationships between the various disci- 
plines of social thought studied at points where instances of inter-disciplinary com- 
munication are actually discernible. Such a study, in the nature of the case, stands in 
& special need of criticism from many sources, and especially from those workers who 
have been agents in carrying through actual incidents of inter-disciplinary communica- 
tion. The thesis sketched here is offered with an invitation for such criticism. The gist 
of the paper was read, and corrected in a preliminary way, at the spring meetings of 
the Irish Philosophical Club, on May 20, 1955. 


*The Nature and Significance of Economic Science, 1932, 
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the kind of topics which may be carefully considered to show the distinctive 
nature of one universe of discourse among others in the general field of social 
thought. 

In Professor Montrose’s ‘ The Nature of Juristic Discourse ’* we have a 
corresponding discussion in another field. Writing of ‘ The Historical Back. 
ground of Modern Social Psychology ’, Gordon Allport marks off briefly the 
subtle but real distinctions between the fields and problems of General 
Psychology, Social Psychology, and Sociology.* Presently I shall attempt 
some characterization of the universe of discourse of systematic Ethics, 

To say that such universes of discourse, while distinct from one another, 
may overlap (and sometimes very extensively indeed) is to say that a con. 
ception developed in Social Psychology, for example, may be used in Econ. 
omics, or a conception from Economics used in Psychology or in Juristie 
Discourse, though when thus taken into another field the conception gains 
an element of new meaning through its systematic reference in the new 
context to new problems and to the class of social data which are relevant 
to these problems. And, in general, the problem of properly relating the 
disciplines is the problem of seeing how and where this kind of crossing 
over of elements from one universe to another can take place in a manner 
which is constructive for the discipline into which the transfer is made. 

(2) Conceiving Ethics as a universe of discourse in the sense which has 
been indicated, we may state the general form of its relationship to the 
various Social Sciences as follows. Through the manner in which they con- 
verge, characteristically from many angles at once, to find bearing on prob- 
lems of social policy, the Social Sciences often bring to light new social 
values which must be recognized as important data for Ethics. These data 
are such that an ethically adequate account of them must be given. And 
any system of Ethics must hold itself subject to the following line of criti- 
cism : That until, by the standards of Ethics itself, it has accounted ade- 
quately for such data, it is open to possible revision and it lacks a part of 
the kind of objective reference which is required for the confirmation of 
ethical propositions.5 

Ethics, on the other hand, through its relationship to an analysis and 
reinterpretation of basic presuppositions concerning the nature of man as a 
social being, can clarify and enrich the store of available basic assumptions 
on this same subject against the background of which the Social Sciences 
may formulate their systematically central explanatory conceptions, each 
of which brings with it into the realm of empirical investigation new questions 
to ask and new approaches to the discovery and organization of relevant 
scientific data. And the Social Scientist must hold himself subject to the 


*Res Judicatae, August, 1954. 

‘Handbook of Social Psychology, 1954, Chapter I. 

‘There is no implication here that important data come to ethics only from the 
social sciences. It will become clear in section 3 below that a preponderance of ethical 


data does not come from this source in any sense. What it means for Ethics to ‘ account 
for ’ its data will also be clarified in that section, 
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criticism that except as he is open to suggestions of this nature from the 
field of moral philosophy he will fall into arbitrary abstraction passing over 
into ‘ misplaced concreteness ’ in his approach to his social subject matter. 

Here, be it noted, I have not said that Ethics provides data for the 
Social Sciences. The assertion that common ethical judgments are such 
data is very often made. But my thesis is that this is a mistake, and I want 
to emphasize the importance of seeing it as such. There is an element, and 
that the essential element, in the meaning of any ethical judgment, which 
cannot become a datum for the Social Scientist’s discussion. Emotions and 
active attitudes associated and in a sense continuous with ethical judgments 
are data and important data for the Social Scientist. But there is something 
else, namely the objective and verifiable reference of the judgment, which 
requires in order to come upon the scene an approach from another point 
of view, in relation to another problem which is distinctively the moralist’s 
problem and definitive of his universe of discourse with its own kind of 
data and its distinctive manner of giving an account of these. A datum for 
Psychology or Sociology or Economics (or even for Jurisprudence in so far 
as it delimits its province short of an inclusion of the full scope of moral 
philosophy) the verifiable reference of an ethical judgment cannot be. 
Failure to see this is at the root of many emotive theories and subjective 
interpretations of ethics, dogmatically narrow in their conception of what 
data for objective and critical thought may be, and consequently guilty of 
partial views and misplaced concreteness in their understanding of ethical 
phenomena. 

Be it noted, too, that I have not said that the Social Sciences or even 
the presuppositions concerning the nature of man which may exhibit them- 
selves in the work of the Social Sciences, can provide premises for Ethics. 
Rather it is the intention here to say that they cannot, and precisely in this 
sense to speak for a position opposed to all ‘ reductively’ naturalistic theories 
of Ethics. 

These negative assertions, then, are an essential part of my thesis, 
associated with the preservation of its own kind of autonomy for the discipline 
of ethical discourse. The second of the negations has been expressed here 
in the form of a direct contradiction of some of F. 8. C. Northrop’s recent 
important and influential views. But Northrop’s general view that there 
must be an internal kind of connection between Ethics and the Sciences is 
entirely sound if it is seen as referring properly to the other pole of a universe 
of systematic inquiry—to the point at which inquiry encounters its data— 
and if the Sciences, through the manner whereby their combination bears on 
problems of social policy, are seen as presenting crucial and genuinely 
ethical data for the moralist to account for. As for premises, which in the 
sciences remain always hypothetical and subject to empirical tests, the 
line of contribution at this level of systematic thought runs not from Science 


*Cf. The Meeting of Hast and West, 1947, and The Logic of the Sciences and the Human- 
ities, 1949. 
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to Ethics, but from Ethics and moral philosophy into the field of the Social 
Sciences—through a clarification and enrichment of the field of presup. 
positions within which central hypothetical premises are formulated. There 
is a special case here of the more general proposition that scientific disciplines 
provide data for philosophical disciplines, and philosophical disciplines 
contribute to scientific disciplines through a critique of presuppositions. 

If we abide by this thesis and clarify the sense in which it is to be main- 
tained we may be able to go on to see 

(1) how different Social Sciences are suited to bring data to ethics at 
different levels of ethical analysis ; and also 

(2) how it is that it is propositions from a special level of ethical dis. 
course which are most relevant to the presuppositions of each of the Social 
Sciences. Before sketching some first steps towards these remote and diffi- 
cult special goals, however, let me cite examples of the general form of 
interdisciplinary communication which has been indicated above in abstract 
terms. 


Example A 


Economists, in combination with Political Theorists, Psychologists and 
students of Jurisprudence, may give a new meaning to the term ‘ welfare’ 
as it comes to designate the organic unity of a currently operative ‘ social 
value ’. The value so defined and clarified is the object of some kind and 
degree of moral obligation for citizens of a welfare state. But what place 
and importance in a complete conception of the good life should be given 
to this social value? Its presumptive claim upon us is a datum for Ethics, 
in the sense in which that term will be used here. The question of its proper 
place in the general pattern of the good life is the problem of ‘ accounting 
for it’ in terms of systematic Ethical Theory. An ethical theory which can 
account for this value in a manner which is adequate, as judged by the 
standards of Ethical Theory itself, is so far validated ; while an ethical 
theory which cannot give a clearly qualified place to the value and its accom- 
panying obligations is thereby disconfirmed as at least in some respects 
inadequate. In Section III below there will be indication of the way in which 


Ethical Theory may complete the relationship with Economics indicated 
here. 


Example B 

The postulate of economically rational behaviour appears to remain a 
presupposition of qualified usefulness in the field of economic theory. Tra- 
ditionally this postulate has been interpreted to mean that in economic 
transactions firms tend to maximize profits, consumers utility ; while in so 
far as their choices are so directed as to achieve these goals their behaviour 
may be considered ‘ rational’. But the conception has admitted of a variety 
of formulations, none of which has seemed adequate to cover its full meaning ; 
and, without disappearing from the economic scene, it has been confronted 
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recently by a number of far-reaching proposals for its reinterpretation. 
(Cf. Bruce Williams, ‘ The Impact of Uncertainty on Economic Theory ’ in 
the symposium, Uncertainty and Business Decisions, 1954). In any case it 
is an ideal construction, never intended to carry with it the supposition 
that all agents actually act rationally in the economic sense, nor that, 
perhaps, any agent acts rationally at all times. Rather only a tendency to 
do so is assumed. Nevertheless it is on the basis of the postulate of ration- 
ality, or some equivalent of it, that generalizations about the interaction 
of supply and demand and a large body of derived generalizations in classical 
Economics have, historically, been developed, and the measure of predictive 
value which these generalizations have had and continue to have may be 
taken to indicate the qualified validity which this mode of thought has for 
economic theory (or, to use the terminology of this paper, for the economic 
universe of discourse). 

But now Professor Macfie of Glasgow holds that what the postulate of 
rationality can really mean can only be understood against a background 
of a recognition of the human experience of ‘ economizing ’ as an experience 
of a distinctive kind of value, the tendency to maximize this value being a 
major factor in the determination of the direction which ‘ economically 
rational ’’ choices must take.? And in dealing with this value Macfie finds 
(a) that it has an aesthetic character, analogous to the value of good style 
in the fine arts, and (b) that it makes a moral claim of a ‘ strong’ but not 
of a ‘high’ order upon those who experience it as an element in the social 
life of which they are a part. But these latter conceptions—of moral claim, 
and of ‘height’ and of ‘strength’ as dimensions in the realm of moral 
claims—are conceptions taken over by the economist from the realm of 
moral philosophy. More specifically Professor Macfie has stated that he has 
taken them from the ethical works of Nicolai Hartmann. And there they 
are conceptions the study of which is systematically continuous with an 
analysis of the meaning of moral freedom.® 

It is not surprising to find that a study of the nature of ‘ rational’ be- 
haviour, in any sense of the word, leads on in this manner, into analysis of 
the nature of morally free behaviour. But the point to emphasize here is 
that the economist in this instance finds among the conceptions of moral 
philosophy terms of thought and distinctions among which to select in 
order better to criticise and articulate the meaning of an empirically very 
fruitful presupposition of economic discourse. And it is interesting to note 
this point implied here : that, in this line of thought, a recognition of elements 
of moral freedom in ‘ economically rational’ behaviour is in no way in- 
compatible with a critical maintenance of the view that there are general 
and empirically verifiable laws of such behaviour. It would appear that, 


"Perhaps we need not take time here for a study of the precise manner in which 
this factor, with some others, enters the situation. Cf. W. D. Lamont, The Value 
Judgement, 1955, Chapter I. 

*A. L. Macfie, ‘ What Kind of Experience is Economizing ?’ Ethics, October 1949 ; 
and Economy and Value, 1936, 
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developed along these lines, a social science may in fact become to some 
extent an empirical science of the general, though exceptionable, patterns 
of freedom as a factor in social life. 

Here, then, are examples of two different kinds of interplay between 
Ethics and one of the Social Sciences. According to the theory of this paper, 
these examples are typical of the right kinds of relationship between Ethics 
and the Social Sciences generally. Let me continue now towards an indica. 
tion of some more special aspects of the theory proposed here through a 
consideration of some features of distinctively ethical discourse which need 
to be noted and emphasized in this connection. 


II. THE STRUCTURE OF ETHICAL DISCOURSE 


Very brief statements are required here. Consider first the data of 
Ethics, with the concept in mind that the task of ethical theory is to give 
a systematic account of such data. There are many ways of classifying 
ethical data. In a scheme which will serve the purpose here, we may dis- 
tinguish : 

1. THe Primary Data oF Eruics 

These are found in immediate judgments of obligation to meet a partic- 
ular present social situation with a specific active response. There are two 
kinds of primary data : 

(A) those in which the obligation is simply to a specific overt action. 
These may be called Simple Primary Duta of Ethics. 

(B) those in which obligation is to a complex whose nature may be 
indicated by the full phrase : a moment of moral deliberation appropriate 
to the present situation together with the overt action to the choice of which 
this deliberation leads. These may be termed Developing Primary Data of 
Ethics. Still, in the case of the developing primary data, what one is obliged 
to is a particular active response found appropriate to a special concrete 
social situation ; and the judgment of obligation to that particular response 
is immediate. But the total response called for is of the nature of moral- 
deliberation-leading-into-action, rather than any overt action taken by 
itself. Most of the primary data of Ethics are of this more complex character. 
We hear of ‘ the moral obligation to be intelligent’. Most of our primary 
and ‘ instinctive ’ judgments of obligation include an element of obligation 
to be, in a manner appropriate to the particular situation, at least a little 
bit discriminatingly deliberate as an intrinsic part of the ‘ action’ which is 
required. Note the dignity with which the old man of the tribe sets the 
example by firmly and just sufficiently unhurried and thoughtful choice 
and action. 

For fully concrete examples of the primary data of Ethics the reader is 
asked to recall some recent experiences of his own in each of which he had 
an immediate moral conviction concerning a specific way in which he was 
obliged to meet some little present inter-personal situation. 

Much time could be well spent in discussing the nature of such experiences, 
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It appears to me that they are encounters with a subject-object relation 
which is ‘ enjoyed ’ in such a sense as both 8. Alexander and A. N. White- 
head have given to that term. The presence of the subject in such enjoy- 
ments is not only a necessary condition for, but also an essential part of 
the relational complex experienced. This is not the same thing as to say 
that we are dealing with an experience given by introspection. But it does 
bring with it a factor of ‘inwardness ’, and a large measure of practically 
unsharable privacy in most of the primary data of Ethics ; and Professor 
Maclagan has done well to point out that discourse will be operating in 
something other than the truly ethical realm if it fails adequately to recognize 
and remember this aspect of the experiences from which all ethical discourse 
takes its origin. They are obstinate and real data for thought, nevertheless, 
and the nature of one element of objective reference which they are found 
to contain may be pointed out as follows. 

Among the factors which may be found as requiring consideration in 
the kind of deliberation immediately judged to be obligatory in the develop- 
ing data of Ethics, commonly current moral rules may play a role. (The 
reference here is to rules of the type of the more secular ones among the ten 
commandments). But highly intellectualized and perhaps impractical 
moralists may easily miss the central point about what immediate moral 
judgment does with such rules. For example, F. H. Bradley has spoken 
as though, when one is faced with a present practical need for choice, 
with a certain remarkable sureness one makes a quick survey of rules 
known to him and then determines which among them are relevant to the 
special situation confronted at the moment. But though something like 
this often does occur, the description unnecessarily leaves the principle of 
selection a mystery.® Nor is it revealing to say, as W. D. Ross would sug- 
gest, that there is first a recognition of self-evident rules of ‘ prima facie 
duty ’, and then an act of evaluation to ascribe to these a graded order of 
precedence in application (no adequate principle of evaluation being given).!° 
Rather Professor Macbeath has brought into discussion what I take to be 
a truer view, which holds that in such contexts moral rules are (and are 
recognized as) of the nature of empirical generalizations concerning the 
kind of action which is commonly required in the pursuit of a certain general 


' ‘way of life’. This way of life follows certain rules (together always with 


exceptions to them) in pursuit of certain ends, under the impulse of certain 
motives, the roles of these three factors in the situation being interdependent 
in a manner which is understandable only by referring to an existing pattern 
of social institutions. For the functional effectiveness of these institutions, 
in their psychologically somewhat consistent and unified pattern, requires 


*This criticism of Bradley, like the criticism of Ross which follows, is too brief to be 
fair. In his treatment of the present subject—Essay V, Ethical Studies, 1927—note 
the statements that immediate moral judgments ‘ do start from and rest on a certain 
basis ’ (p. 194), and that this is a matter of the responses ‘ of a man who has identified 
his will with the moral spirit of the community, and judges accordingly ’ (p. 196). 

“The Right and the Good, ch. ii.. 
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the way of life in question (with its manner of giving related kinds of im. 
portance to certain rules, ends and motives) ; and to the judging agent this 
way of life becomes an ‘ operative ideal’, loyalty to which, and to the 
institutions which it is perceived to represent, becomes a regulative principle 
in the whole realm of his primary moral judgments. It is in the demands of 
such an operative ideal—and in the agent’s confused or mature perception 
of these in their bearing upon his present occasion for deliberate action— 
that we may find the source of that sure discrimination in individual (and 
obligatory) acts of moral deliberation which Bradley’s analysis, and that of 
Ross leave unexplained." (The concept of ‘ loyalty’ to the operative ideal 
which I have introduced above casts this topic, I believe, into a slightly 
different light from that in which it appears for Macbeath, who speaks of 
the operative ideal as found to be ‘ on the whole good ’, thus introducing a 
value category concerning the applicability of which at this point I should 
venture to raise a question. Apart from that, I have been intending to 
speak, however inadequately, right from Professor Macbeath’s analysis), 

The loyal perception of the demands of a current pattern of social insti- 
tutions which becomes somewhat explicit in acts of obligatory deliberation 
is present if more hidden in the simple primary data of Ethics, also. And 
it is important to see this point, too: that even at this primary level of 
analysis, obligation is to present individual persons perceived as involved 
in one’s society, and so to the organic unity of a ‘ community of personal- 
ities’, to use MaclIver’s term, rather than to the abstractions of a mere 
society or culture considered apart from its persons. It would take some 
time to develop the full meaning of this proposition.’ But all of this is a 
part of what is dimly or maturely perceived in the primary data of Ethics, 

Immediate and concrete ethical judgments record and express such 
data. What these same judgments assert is another matter, which will be 
treated below. 


2. THe SeconpaRy Data or EruHics 


The secondary data of Ethics are considerations which are found relevant 
in the kind of moral deliberation which the developing primary data bring 
upon the scene. 

Here it would be well for the reader to refer once more to his own ex- 
perience, bringing to mind any recent social situation where he was called 
upon to act, but in such a way that he felt required, also, to pause for a 
moment to weigh the importance of various factors in the situation before 
knowing what he ought to do. His discovery of the factors which had weight 
for the moral deliberation of the moment was an encounter with secondary 
data of Ethics. 

Among such data are values, with the particular quality and kind and 
gradation of importance which they take on when they enter the perspective 


11 Heperiments in Living, 1952, Lectures 3 and 13. 
12Cf. Macbeath, op. cit., Lecture 14; and R. M. MacIver, Community, 1924. 
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of obligatory moral deliberation. Any value which is (a) found to have 
weight in such a context, and (b) considered as taking into its essential 
nature the full character which it so acquires, may be termed a ‘ deliberative 
value ’—by which I simply mean a value in its ethical relation and signifi- 
cance. In this sense of the word, an important sub-class of the secondary 
data of Ethics are Deliberative Values. 

It may be, as many have contended, that all values are not only such, 
but also have ethical significance. This, however, is a questionable ethical 
proposition, the correctness or incorrectness of which must be determined 
by Ethics, and not by Axiology or a General Theory of Value. Presently it 
will be helpful to return briefly to this point. 

Now of course deliberative values are infinite in variety. Hamlet think- 
ing towards action over a dear father murdered, and statesmen deliberating 
at Yalta, remind us how great may be the range of considerations encoun- 
tered as morally relevant to deliberation on some single occasions for it, 
and also of the way in which new occasions may bring encounters with new 
values ; and a memory of the variation of values from one more trivial 
occasion to another shows the multiplicity of the field in another way. Here 
let me make this over-all observation : that deliberative values are general 
in character. 

Take a conspicuous example. Abraham Lincoln was thinking of a 
particular present social situation when he spoke of going forward into days 
darker than he knew ‘ with malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right’. But the values he 
named, to give them weight in the deliberations of the moment, could be 
considered (taken in very nearly if not exactly the same sense) again and 
again in preparation for and partial definition of actions appropriate to 
many different moral situations. 

Thus, in general, while they are given first as partial elements within 
a primary datum of Ethics which is itself unique and specific to a particular 
concrete situation, some of the secondary data of moral experience, namely 
its values, have a character which enables them to be made relevant to 
many different social situations, actual and possible, as these are or may 
be known under the aspect of a moral experience of them. It is in this 
sense (which, we should note and remember, is somewhat distinctive to 
the context of ethical experience) that these data are general and generally 
applicable in nature. 

But now wherever in thought generally applicable entities for thought 
appear upon the scene there is a search among them for universally applicable 
ones ; and so it is with ethical thought. Issuing out of initial moments of 
obligatory moral deliberation, responsible reflection passes on towards a 
discovery of central principles which, in a properly ethical sense, may cover 
or account for the field of ethical data as a whole. Without presenting, or 
presuming to know, a complete explanation of this, let me note one or two 
points in description of it. 
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3. Tue Princrpces or Ernicat DIscouRSsE 


When an attempt is made to universalize any deliberative value or set 
of such values, then we may say that these values are being proposed ag 
ethical principles. Thus if one should seek to make of the values indicated 
in Lincoln’s statement above a guide to the choices of life as a whole, then 
one would be considering them as principles. And in the kind of ethical 
thought which issues out of initial experiences of obligatory deliberation 
there is a familiar tendency to seek such a universalization of ethical values. 

Apparently foundational to this tendency is the recognition (which has 
already been noted as present in the primary data of Ethics) that an ethical 
situation is an inter-personal situation. For full, developing human person- 
alities need an inclusive outlook on life ; and the search for principles in 
the ethical reflection is probably rightly to be seen from one point of view 
as a recognition and expression of this need. In any case the urgency with 
which the need actually makes itself known in human experience shows itself 
in the well-known ‘ temptation’ so many people have to try to make a com- 
plete ethics for all men out of their own special favourite practical value, 
whatever this may happen to be. 

But we ‘ sense ’ at once that this is a search for principles which is careless 
and immature. Morally, something more critical and systematic is required. 
And this may be characterized as follows. 

To serve as a principle a value should satisfy the following two con- 
ditions. It should be such that (1) it can be introduced as a relevant con- 
sideration into the deliberation found obligatory in all developing primary 
data of Ethics ; and (2) from it—together with (a) other principles if more 
than one is required, and (b) more special considerations which reveal them- 
selves as relevant upon special occasions of obligatory deliberation—a 
determination of what overt action ought to be done can always be derived. 

In reference to this statement, some definitions may be formulated : To 
judge that a deliberative value can fulfil the two conditions stated is to 
assert that it is a valid ethical principle. Such a principle may be said to 
account for the ethical data to which it may be related in the manner re- 
quired by the conditions of validity (where these are such, be it noted, that 
both primary and secondary data must always be accounted for). What all 
other ethical judgments assert is that the experiences of obligation which 
they record and express must and can be accounted for by valid ethical 
principles. Such is the meaning of assertion in the field of ethical discourse. 

For just one example, consider the composite propositions that (1) the 
object of every interest is a value, and (2) all values are also deliberative 
values. This would mean that in so far as they are known, all interests 
should be considered, with a view to their satisfaction if possible, in all acts 
of moral deliberation. Essentially this principle, variously expressed, has 
been held to be a central principle of Ethics by a sequence of otherwise 
differing philosophers, namely Josiah Royce, William James, and R. B. 
Perry. Roscoe Pound appears to adopt it as the ethical basis of his philo- 
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sophy of law. It seems closely allied to Schweitzer’s principle of reverence 
for life. 

Now to an enthusiast for it, this principle may seem self-evident. Or 
it may be taken as definitive of the field of morality, so that all and only 
those obligations and patterns of deliberation which may be derived from 
it are said to be truly moral phenomena.!® But I should like to point out 
that we may (if we wish) raise the question whether this, or any like principle 
proposed as manifestly central to Ethics, can or can not account for the 
actual primary and secondary ethical data as these may be described and 
discovered in simple moral experience prior to any reference to the morally 
sophisticated principle. And when we do raise this question, we discover 
(as exhibited above) a standard of validity for ethical principles which 
clarifies our understanding of a verifiable kind of objective reference included 
in the meaning of ethical propositions generally ; and we bring into view a 
factor of wider scope proper to the realm of ethical discourse. 


4. Morat ProGREss, AND THE FormMaL IDEAL 


It is largely the search for ethical principles and their application which 
introduces a distinctively moral restlessness into civilized human experience, 
and—giving morality an essentially forward-looking temporal dimension— 
defines a meaning for moral progress. For principles, in accounting for 
data, require a critical reinterpretation of the data. More specifically, in 
Ethics, principles require a realignment of secondary ethical data, and 
especially of the values considered in all sorts of primary and obligatory 
acts of deliberation. And while these values, in the form and manner in 
which they are initially contained as parts in the primary data of Ethics, 
express loyalty to a current operative ideal and the existing social institutions 
of which it is a function, the reinterpretations demanded by universal or 
presumptively universal principles bring upon the scene conceptions of a 
‘more enlightened ’ moral way of life. Central among these is the conception 
of a formally conceivable society in which (1) all of its members would have 
found the way to an ethical outlook controlled by valid ethical principles, 
and (2) all the forms of individual and social life and its institutions would 
be phases of a general way of life actually operating at all points under the 
direction of such an ethical outlook shared by all. This would be a fully 
realized and developed ‘ kingdom of ends’, to use the Kantian phrase with 
some reinterpretations. It is, I think, ‘the formal ideal’ in the sense Pro- 
fessor Macbeath has given to the words. And all ethical judgments include 
in what they assert a reference to, and a promise of, this ideal, since they 
assert that the obligations which they record may be and are to be reinterpre- 
ted by such universally valid ethical principles as must contro! the fully 
ideal way of life—a way of life which is thus always to be sought through 
morality, if never, in time, achieved. But there is a tension here. For until 
the required reinterpretation has been made, primary obligations remain no 


The relationship between these two ways of conceiving of the matter is, I think, 
& very important question, lying beyond the scope of this paper. 
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more than expressions of loyalty to a currently operative ideal, which must 
stand constantly under the reforming criticism of central general principles 
and of fleeting more concrete visions of the formal ideal. 

Thus moral progress becomes definable as the line along which social 
life may move as its operative ideals come to carry with them primary 
obligations that require less and less of reinterpretation in order to be ac. 
counted for by universally valid ethical principles. And the conception of 
the formal ideal, defined above, may be described as the conception of a 
fully operative ideal, fully realized, towards which such moral progress 
moves. 

Clear marks of moral progress in any culture are: (a) developments 
towards greater inclusiveness of effective sympathies for the full range of 
human values as they come to light within the individual and among men 
generally (when men are considered, so to speak, in defiance of the besetting, 
narrowing, influences of various familiar types of in-group psychology) ; 
(6) greater general achievement of ethical consistency in the realm of relating 
principles to immediate ethical judgments (as typically but not uniquely 
exemplified by constructive developments in the field of law) ; and (c) fuller 
general and effective recognition of, and deliberate respect for, real lines of 
growth towards morally mature personality in the particular individuals 
towards whom obligations are directed.' 

On the basis of this review of the nature, and some of the dimensions, 
of ethical discourse, let me now turn briefly to questions of more special 
relationships between such discourse and some of the Social Sciences. 


Ill. THE SPECIAL FORM OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
ETHICS AND : ECONOMICS, PSYCHOLOGY, AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Very tentatively, it appears to me that : 

A. Applied Economics provides to Ethics secondary data which Ethics 
must classify and evaluate as basic elements in lines of possible moral pro- 
gress which are inherent in current operative ideals. 

On the other hand, Ethics and moral philosophy may criticise and enrich 
the presuppositions of economic theory through conceptions involved in 
the understanding of the formal ideal. 

B. Psychology may provide to Ethics important data which contribute 
to an understanding of the content of the formal ideal. 

Ethics can lead to an enrichment of the working presuppositions of 
psychology primarily through contributions to an understanding of the 
nature of ethical knowledge at the level of operative ideals. 

C. Anthropology provides to Ethics particularly revealing data involved 
in operative ideals. 

Ethics may enrich the presuppositions with which Anthropology ap- 
proaches the empirical investigation of life at the level of loyalty to 
operative ideals. 

D. There appears to be a somewhat new development in the field of 


4Cf, Macheath, op. cit., Lecture 15, 
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Sociology—and of ‘ dynamic social research’ into the functioning of small 
‘communities of personalities "—where data relevant to all levels of ethical 
analysis emerge, and presuppositions from all levels of ethical thought 
promise to be fruitful. But I can do no more than mention this here. 

Examples of fruitful intercommunication along the above lines may be 
discovered. And these are typical in the sense that more instances of sound 
communication may be expected along the same lines (while alleged com- 
munications which violate or perhaps reverse these lines should be recon- 
sidered to see whether they do not involve a misunderstanding). Such is 
my thesis. 

Even a provisional ‘ demonstration ’ of these propositions would require 
a long discussion—which might show them to be incorrect. But a few 
comments may serve to bring out what the propositions mean as hypotheses 
for further investigation. 

The meaning of the propositions concerning Economics and Ethics may 
be illustrated by Examples A and B given at the end of Section I of this 
paper. Let me add these comments. The recently emerging new meaning 
for the old term ‘ welfare "—to the clarification of which applied Economics 
has contributed, though by no means only through the work of those who 
follow the line of ‘ Welfare Economics ’—is a secondary datum of Ethics 
in that it is a consideration which must be given some weight and importance 
in our moral deliberations about social policy. And it is a general considera- 
tion for such deliberations. That is, it might be given a weight and place 
in the actual policy-making of many rather widely differing national and 
social units. It is a typical deliberative value. But clearly its merits must 
be judged in relation to the current practices and general way of life of some 
particular existing democratic and industrial society into the direction of 
whose policies it has been or may be introduced. Can it preserve and help 
to improve the operative ideal of some example of the same general kind of 
economic and social order within which it has been conceived with the aid 
of an economic analysis of that social order? This is the broad question in 
the light of which an evaluation of this value must be made. Whether the 
new welfare has a place in Utopia, or what may be its direct relation to the 
formal ideal, is not the relevant question regarding it. 

And consideration of the manner in which the details of economic analysis 
are generally relative to current social conditions indicates, I think, that 
the special social values to whose practical discovery Economics may contri- 
bute are, in general, to be understood and evaluated as essentially functions 
—more or less morally progressive—of an existing social system.'® 

But when it comes to finding a fruitful enrichment of presuppositions 
which contribute to the meaning of the central conceptions of systematic 
economic thought, the work of Macfie mentioned above shows that the 
economist may draw upon concepts involved in presumably universal 
principles of Ethics. 

1For a strong statement, and probably an overstatement, of the essential social 


relativity of economic theory, Cf. W. Stark, Economics in the Relation to Social Develop- 
ment, 1944. 
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It would be an interesting study here to show how the work of W. D, 
Lamont in the field of moral philosophy comes into relation to the econ. 
omist’s problems. Lamont analyses some of the same basic ethical con. 
ceptions upon which Macfie draws, but from the point of view of a different 
interest. Consequently, not all of what he does, but only some of it, is 
likely to be useful to the economist for empirical purposes. And Lamont 
would wish to stand second to none in admitting this and asserting that it 
should be so. In general his works appear to be particularly illuminating 
studies for those interested in what it means both to relate and to preserve 
autonomy for the various disciplines.'® 

But let me turn to Psychology, and force a very brief statement. Workers 
in this field may develop a clinically verifiable conception of patterns of 
healthy growth of personality among the various identifiable ‘ character 
orientations ’ or personality ‘syndromes’. The growing kind of personality 
so conceived is a value to be weighed, by those who know it, in many sorts 
of practical and moral deliberation ; and, ethically, it is a very important 
one, surely. For it is a value which is in a measure the same wherever there 
are maturing human beings. And by the standards of Ethics, all instances 
of moral progress move towards fuller deliberate consideration of the values 
of growing personality ; and the closer men come to the formal ideal, or 
the goal of moral progress, the greater must be the weight they give to 
consideration of these values. Therefore the psychologist’s discovery of an 
abiding value of growth presents to us something which surely does belong 
in Utopia, as one part of the content of the formal ideal ; and this value 
may properly be considered and critically evaluated to determine its ethical 
importance in the light of the general question of its place and significance 
in the pattern of the formally ideal life. 

Uncritically to make the value a principle, however, ‘ without any 
questions asked ’, would be an example of the kind of moral immaturity 
to which I have referred above. Eric Fromm and Gordon Allport are two 
psychologists who have studied in closely related ways the nature of healthy 
growing personality, but apparently Allport does, and Fromm does not, 
avoid the fallacy of finding here an ethical principle.!” 

When it comes to the matter of presuppositions for Psychology, it may 
be remembered that Kohler is one of those who have shown that basic con- 
ceptions drawn from the field of speculative philosophy may be used to 
open up newly fruitful pathways of investigation in empirical Psychology. 
He obtained suggestions from Whitehead’s metaphysical doctrine of organic 
unities which he used in the development of the concept of the Gestalt. It 
would not be surprising if distinctively moral philosophy should particularly 
suggest to equally open-minded investigators richer avenues of approach to 
the understanding of such psychological entities as may be indicated by 
the term ‘superego’. ‘ Operative ideal’ and ‘ superego ’ are closely related 
conceptions, and reflection on the epistemology of the former should suggest 
new special lines of empirical investigation of the latter. 


16Cf. op. cit. and Principles of Moral Judgement, 1949. 
17Cf. particularly E. Fromm, Man for Himself; 1947. 
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The meaning of what I have said about relations between Ethics and 
Anthropology can best be illustrated by Macbeath’s work on the anthro- 
pologists, of which there is a partial record in Experiments in Living. 
Among the anthropologist’s records of the moral judgments of primitive 
men, when these are taken as data for Ethics, Professor Macbeath has found 
some whose study is particularly revealing in what it leads to in the way 
of a review of a variety of general issues in systematic ethical theory. I 
have taken brief notice of a few points in this connection earlier in this 
paper. We may observe that the primitive judgments in question are found 
chiefly if not wholly at the level of rather uncritical adherence to operative 
ideals. (Macbeath gives interesting evidence that primitive moral judgment 
does not operate at this level alone, but can also illustrate the moral restless- 
ness which reaches out towards the formal ideal. Anthropological data 
seem less significant and revealing in this connection, however). 

Also Macbeath shows the relevance to Anthropology of some presup- 
positions from moral philosophy. For example, moral philosophy assumes 
a real distinction between the ‘ justification ’ and the ‘ sanction ’ of a moral 
rule—a distinction continuous with the conception of moral freedom. The 
anthropologist, Malinowski, may be careless about, or wholly disregard this 
distinction. If he does so, however, he can hardly explain some of his im- 
mediate data, and is led on into certain empirically corrigible errors about 
relations between primitive morality and religion. I think we may say that 
Macbeath has shown this convincingly. But this is just one example of his 
demonstrations of anthropological relevance for the moralist’s presup- 
positions at the points where they relate to conceptions of the operative 
ideal.18 


IV. COMMENT IN REVIEW 


Patterns for hesitant further inquiry can be suggested by the foregoing 
remarks. But a point which seems interesting and clear is this : there do 
appear to be real differences in the forms of inter-relationship between 
Ethics and the different Social Sciences. At the same time everywhere 
there is the general pattern that important contributory data come to 
Ethics from the various Sciences ; while an opportunity for enriched pre- 
suppositions, fruitful of wider empirical investigations, comes to the Sciences 
from Ethics. In this perhaps we may find one kind of proof that even for 
the most empirical kind of philosophy it is arbitrary abstraction to leave 
Ethics out in accounting for social man, and that a real route towards 
progressive concreteness lies through vigorous Sciences advancing in the 
light of a full and welcoming view of the many discernible ways of 
including, and in a sense submitting to, the ethical perspective. 


Joun A. CLARK 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 


8Cf. particularly op. cit., Lecture 11, 
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NON-EXISTENCE AND UNIVERSALS 


§1. Historical background 

It is well known that Russell’s theory of descriptions on the one hand 
offers a plausible solution to certain traditional problems concerning the 
logical forms of existential propositions and identification propositions, and 
on the other hand avoids assuming the existence of classes and, with reserva- 
tions, the existence of universals. Here I shall be concerned, on the one 
side, only with the problem concerning existential propositions, not with 
the one concerning identification propositions. This problem, which I shall 
call the ‘ paradox of non-existence ’, is that a denial of existence seems to 
presuppose, as its subject, the existence of the very things whose existence 
it denies. On the other side, I shall be concerned with the denial of the 
existence of universals, not with the denial of the existence of classes. I 
have not selected these aspects of the theory of descriptions arbitrarily. 
The selection has already been made by writings which at least to some 
extent are inspired by the theory of descriptions. I refer particularly to 
Professor Ryle’s celebrated article, Systematically Misleading Expressions 
(Sections I and IT),' to Professor Quine’s article, On What There Is,” and to 
the subsequent symposium of the same title.* The reason for the association 
between universals and existence in this literature is not hard to find. On 
the one hand Ockhamism, in the shape of nominalism, finds in universals a 
very special enemy, because universals are traditionally one of the main 
bulwarks of metaphysics. On the other hand, Russell’s solution of the 
paradox of non-existence consists partly in eliminating Meinong’s ‘ objects’, 
viz. those alleged entities constituting the logical subjects of which existence 
is affirmed or denied. At the same time Russell’s solution is very markedly 
logical—it is a logical answer to the logical difficulty of self-contradiction. 
Therefore it is no wonder that the modern nominalist, who is frequently 
well versed in the more subtle aspects of modern logic, should see in the 
elimination of universals a natural culmination of the elimination of ‘ ob- 
jects’. As against this I shall argue not only that the elimination of 
‘ objects ’ does not point to the elimination of universals as its logical con- 
tinuation, but that it implies the existence of universals, and so makes their 
elimination a logical absurdity. To this end I shall once more trace the 
path which has its logical beginning in the paradox of non-existence. 


1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XXXII (1931-2). 

*Review of Metaphysics, Vol. II (1948) and appendix to Arist. Soc. Supplementary 
Vol. XXV (1951). 

*Arist. Soc. Supplementary Vol. XXV (1951). 
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§2. Existence of a subject-matter 

The paradox of non-existence is most simply stated by saying that, in 
so far as a negative existential proposition seems to be about the very object 
or objects denied existence, it presupposes their existence. A person who 
says that there is no Loch Ness monster seems to be talking about the Loch 
Ness monster, and a person who denies the existence of unicorns seems to 
be denying their existence. There have indeed been ways of parrying the 
admission of a serious paradox, the principal one being to deny that a 
proposition does necessarily presuppose the existence of some subject- 
matter which it is about. But this hardly applies in the present circum- 
stances. For if on the one hand no negative existentials are true, there is 
no problem, for their untruth is exactly what we would expect if they were 
all self-contradictory. The problem arises only because, in spite of the seem- 
ing self-contradictoriness, we are well assured that some at least are true. 
But with those that are true, at least, the existence of a subject-matter can 
hardly be denied, for the truth of a proposition is naturally taken to mean 
not only that its subject-matter exists but that the subject-matter is as the 
proposition states. 

But even the conclusion that a true negative existential proposition 
presupposes the existence of a subject-matter is seriously threatened by 
Meinong’s theory, according to which only ‘ objects ’ are required as subjects 
for propositions, and ‘ objects ’ might or might not exist—are beyond being 
and not-being.* So far as I know, Russell does not set out to refute this 
view, he merely opposes to it a ‘robust sense of reality ’,5 taking it for 
granted that if an account of non-existence is possible on this securer basis, 
it will naturally be more acceptable than Meinong’s account. But Russell’s 
attitude is hardly satisfactory, since Meinong’s view is backed by a criticism 
of a theory like the theory of descriptions. This criticism I shall discuss 
later. Meanwhile Meinong’s positive position can, I think, be refuted on 
the grounds that it is thoroughly ambiguous, confusing the existence of a 
thing with some property of it other than existence. Consider a device 
which the plain man might well use when faced with the paradox of non- 
existence. Admitting that it is not the existing gold mountain which does 
not exist, he adds that of course we are only talking about the idea of a gold 
mountain. If he is not careful, he will fall into the trap of saying that it is 
really the idea, not the real thing, which does not exist. But this is obviously 
wrong, so long as we keep to the same meaning of ‘existence’. For he 
resorted to the idea precisely because, unlike the non-existing thing, the 
idea could be talked about because it existed. That the idea (cf. Meinong’s 
‘object ’) is beyond existence and non-existence, therefore, turns out to be 
only a pretence, and if we persist in expressing our example in the form 
“The idea of the gold mountain does not exist’, then this asserted non- 
existence of the idea comes to mean not that there just is no such idea, 


‘See Findlay, Meinong’s Theory of Objects, p. 49. 
"Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 170. 
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but that it lacks some (relational) property such as that of being embodied 
in the world. This is exactly the fate of Meinong’s ‘ object’. Because he 
insisted that it was beyond existence and non-existence the meanings of 
these words were destroyed, and instead he was talking misleadingly about 
very wide properties of things instead of their existence. As a corollary, the 
alleged different orders of being (existence, subsistence, etc.) collapse, as 
being only mis-named properties. 

At least a true proposition, then, must be credited with an existing 
subject-matter to which it somehow refers, and what makes the proposition 
true is a certain fact concerning this subject-matter (or having this subject- 
matter as a constituent). The purpose of translating a negative existential 
proposition, in the way, e.g., that the theory of descriptions demands a 
translation, is not to remove the subject-matter, but to replace what appears 
to be the subject-matter by a different subject-matter which does not involve 
paradox. 


§3. The factual form of the paradox 

To talk in terms of existing subject-matter and fact is not to make a 
naive inference from propositions to an alleged reality beyond them, it is 
merely to take account of the ‘ inside view ’ of a proposition and of what is 
meant by an admission of its truth. When someone asserts a proposition 
he is not talking about propositions, he is talking about things, and to say 
that the proposition is true is simply to say that the things are as he states ; 
i.e., it is simply to repeat the proposition with emphasis. Again, to say that 
there is a fact making the proposition true is only to say that the things are 
as he states, i.e., it is only to repeat the proposition emphatically. So the 
admission of truth is quite inseparable from the admission of fact. 

But if you insist upon taking up a thoroughly sceptical position, if you 
insist that the most we can be certain of is that language or thought has 
a certain form and never that facts have a certain form, my reply is that 
such a view is self-contradictory. For what the view maintains, if it main- 
tains anything, is that there actually need not be facts, that the forms of 
language are so indifferent to facts (if there are any) that they need contain 
no clue at all to the nature or existence of any facts—all this and probably 
much more is maintained as fact. It is obviously self-contradictory to 
regard as justifiable a view which maintains as fact that nothing can justi- 
fiably be maintained as fact. 

Associated with the problem concerning negative existential propositions 
there is therefore a metaphysical problem concerning facts of non-existence, 
and the latter, I venture to state, is the more important. Facts of non- 
existence are specific; they are the non-existence of something, e.g., of 
satyrs. But, as a constituent of a fact, satyrs must be existing satyrs. It 
therefore seems that the fact of the non-existence of satyrs has existing 
satyrs as an indispensable constituent, that non-existence demands the 
existence of the very object or objects which do not exist. Just as a negative 
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existential proposition must be translated in such a way as to avoid mention- 
ing that very thing which it asserts not to exist, so the only possible struc- 
tures for a fact of non-existence are such as do not possess the non-existent 
object as a constituent. The translations free from logical difficulties are 
nothing but representations of these possible structures of the fact. 


§4. Negative facts 

Facts of non-existence, and the larger family of negative facts to which 
they belong, are among the least reputable of the entities of philosophical 
discourse. One characteristic criticism is that whereas a positive fact can 
be admitted as one which makes an affirmative proposition true, the truth 
of a negative proposition is simply the falsehood of the opposite affirmative, 
and that a proposition is false means simply that there is no fact making 
it true. So no fact, not even a negative fact, seems to be required in the 
case of a true negative proposition. The fault with this criticism is that it 
cannot say consistently what it intends to say. It intends to say that there 
is no fact making a nagative proposition true, but the condition that there 
must also be no fact making the opposite affirmative proposition true is 
an indication of the state of affairs required to make the negative proposition 
true, and this state of affairs is, of course, the fact which on this theory 
makes the negative proposition true. More specifically, the theory avoids 
the admission of a fact making ‘ A is not B’ true by proposing an alternative 
condition for its truth. viz. the condition that ‘ A is B’ must not correspond 
with any fact. It fails to notice that this is merely to substitute for the 
simple negative fact concerning A another and more complex negative fact 
concerning the relation between ‘A is B’ and the facts. 

I suspect that the motive for any theory of negative fact in terms of 
propositions is to explain away negative facts. It is taken for granted that 
a proposition is merely language, or a mere thought, and therefore a mere 
nothing. Now if propositions are really ‘ merely subjective’, this means 
only that they are liable to be false and are not the same things as the facts 
which they claim exist. But if they are false and different from these facts, 
this proves not their non-existence but their existence. And even supposing 
it true that they were somehow non-existent, this would show that no 
theory could explain negative facts or anything else in terms of propositions, 
for there would be no such terms and consequently no explanation. Perhaps 
the critic who believes that he has so explained away negative facts would 
hedge ; perhaps he would say that propositions do exist, but not in the full 
sense—they depend for their existence upon mind or language. Prima facie 
such a move does make the view respectable, and I shall subsequently 
consider theories of this kind. For the moment I want to draw attention 
to what is brought to light by this concession. A theory of negative facts 
in terms of propositions cannot be taken as immediately explaining away 
negative facts, it can be accepted only for what it is, viz. the claim that a 
negative fact has a certain internal structure, and that propositions are 
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indispensable elements in its structure. From this it will follow that if a 
proposition suffers from certain limitations regarding its existence, eg. 
dependence upon a mind or upon language, then a negative fact will suffer 
from at least those limitations. Conversely, if it is manifest that a negative 
fact cannot suffer from existential limitations of a certain kind, and if certain 
entities such as ‘ propositions’ or ‘ concepts’ have been shown to be in. 
dispensable constituents of negative facts, it will equally follow that neither 
can these constituent entities suffer from the said limitations. 


§5. The argument for universals 


I have at last arrived at the point at which the argument for universals 
can be stated, with a reasonable assurance that the false ways of escape 
from it have been destroyed. I shall begin with the theory of descriptions, 
or rather its analogue for facts of non-existence. According to this, the 
fact, e.g., that unicorns do not exist is the fact that the proposition ‘ This 
is a unicorn ’ is false for everything to which the word ‘this’ could apply. 
The paradox of non-existence is avoided because the latter fact does not 
contain actual unicorns as a constituent, but only certain propositions 
(whose predicates are the property of being a unicorn) and ‘ everything’, 
ie., all existing things (not unicorns). An awkwardness might arise on 
account of the falsehood of these propositions, for the falsehood of a proposi- 
tion ordinarily implies that the reason for falsehood lies in a fact distinet 
from the proposition itself, and in that case propositions would no longer 
figure in the final explanation ; for the set of negative facts, concerning each 
thing in the universe that it is not unicornish, would then by itself be suffi- 
ciently equivalent to the fact of non-existence. The latter theory will have 
to be considered in its place. Meanwhile the proposition theory can plausibly 
be saved by a special theory of falsehood, viz., p is false if and only if there 
is some proposition q which is both true and incompatible with p. 

In the light of previous remarks about negative facts, the theory 
under discussion is to be regarded seriously only in so far as it is taken to 
be assigning propositions as some of the elements in the internal structure 
of facts of non-existence. But what are propositions? One view is that 
they are essentially linguistic, either momentary assertions of sentences or 
the longer-term sentences themselves, but in either case dependent for their 
existence upon the existence of language. Now language is presumably 
something which would cease to exist in certain circumstances, e.g., if the 
human race ceased to exist. In that case, of course, propositions would also 
cease to exist, and with them facts of non-existence, since on the theory 
under discussion propositions are indispensable constituents of facts of non- 
existence. But this leads to results not only ludicrous but self-contradictory : 
if language ceased to exist, the non-existence of unicorns, ghosts, etc., 
would cease to be facts, and every conceivable sort of mythical entity would 
come into existence ; even language itself, which by hypothesis has ceased 
to exist, would come into existence. 
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A second view of propositions is that they are judgments in the sense of 
acts of thought dependent upon minds for their existence. Taking minds 
to be finite, and assuming (what is possible for finite minds) that they all 
ceased to exist, we reach a series of absurdities exactly similar to those 
resulting from a linguistic view of propositions. The linguistic and mental- 
istic views of propositions can be saved only by counting language and mind 
as eternal. But this in effect is to take a third and quite different view of 
propositions, viz. that they are eternal entities, in principle universals. 

The fact that the only surviving form of the theory of descriptions is 
that in which propositions must be interpreted as eternal entities, strongly 
suggests that the whole programme of explaining away universal properties 
in terms of propositions is misguided. For the aim of this programme seems 
principally to be, not to dispense with universal properties qua properties, 
but to dispense with them qua eternal, i.e., the nominalist objects to uni- 
versals only in so far as they are understood to be eternal. The significance 
of the theory of incomplete symbols seems similarly nominalistic in the end, 
viz. it dissolves away the constituents of a proposition into the whole pro- 
position, which in turn is conveniently conceived as linguistic, an ordinary 
everyday object having a beginning and an end in time. But all these subtle- 
ties lose their point if propositions are inevitably eternal entities, though of 
another kind from universal properties. We might just as well have been 
satisfied with exhibiting the structure of a fact of non-existence directly 
in terms of the universal property corresponding to those things which 
there are none of. For example, the non-existence of unicorns would be the 
fact that each thing in the universe is not an instance of the property wnicorn. 
Indeed this account is much simpler ; the perhaps infinite series of propos- 
itions and the relation of incompatibility are replaced by one universal 
property and the relation of instantiation. But on either choice the end is 
the same : the indispensable constituents of a fact of non-existence must be 
eternal, since the reasons already given in the case of the proposition theory 
obviously apply with equal force in the case of the universal property theory. 
And because it is just the feature of eternity which is primarily intended 
by the word ‘ universal’, it is right to conclude that any theory of non- 
existence, of the general type exemplified by the theory of descriptions, is 
bound to entail the existence of universals. 


§6. The more general question 

So far I have only contended that a certain type of theory normally 
accepted by logicians and philosophers, even by those of them who are 
explicitly nominalistic,® implies the existence of universals. I shall now ask 
the much wider question, Do universals exist ? The only way now open for 
denying that any exist is to deny the truth of any theories of this type, and 
to offer in their place a fundamentally different account of facts of non- 
existence. I shall first mention one such possible alternative which I believe 


*e.g., Prof. Quine. 
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is easily disposed of, and then go on to discuss a fundamental objection 
to any theory of the type exemplified by the theory of descriptions. This 
objection, so I shall claim, certainly necessitates a radically different attack 
on.the whole question of non-existence, but at the same time I believe that 
this radically different orientation will in no way escape the implication of 
the existence of universals. 

The first-mentioned alternative could be called ‘ the exclusion theory’, 
According to this, the fact e.g. of the non-existence of flying horses is said 
to be the mutual exclusion of two classes such as flying things and horses, 
But the theory as so stated would break down for a case in which either 
class were null, e.g. for the fact of the non-existence of flying unicorns. For 
an account of non-existence based upon the assumption of a null clags 
obviously assumes a theory of non-existence, and the theory as a whole 
would be rendered either circular or self-contradictory. On the other hand, 
if the existence of a null class is not assumed, the exclusion theory has to 
be extended to accommodate cases in which there are more than two mutually 
excluding classes, e.g. in the example of flying unicorns there would be three 
classes, viz. horses, one-horned animals and flying things. But this extension 
of the theory points emphatically to the need, not apparent in the original 
statement, to formulate general criteria for deciding whether a given set 
of classes does constitute the fact of non-existence which it is alleged to 
constitute. These criteria clearly are (a) that the classes must be mutually 
exclusive, (b) that the class properties of the classes of the set must, when 
conjoined, form the property specifying the fact of non-existence, e.g. the 
class properties of the classes horses, one-horned animals and flying things, 
when conjoined form the property flying unicorn. But in consequence of 
condition (6), the property specifying a given fact of non-existence is in- 
dispensable to that fact, and by previous arguments anything indispensable 
to a fact of non-existence must be eternal. It follows that the exclusion 
theory can in the end no more escape the implication of the existence of 
universals than can the theories belonging to the same category as the 
theory of descriptions. 


87. The revised theory of non-existence and negation 

It will be found that all the theories so far considered, including the 
exclusion theory, possess one important feature in common, they all explain 
non-existence in terms of negation. A doubt may be raised in the case of 
the proposition theory, but incompatability surely means nothing if it 
does not mean ‘ not both’. Its function is precisely to ensure that not both 
of two propositions shall be true. Now Meinong pointed out that the defining 
characteristic of a negative fact is its exclusion of the opposite positive fact, 
i.e. a negative fact consists in the fact of the non existence of the opposite 
positive fact. And this naturally makes a theory explaining facts of non- 
existence in terms of negative facts circular ; the paradox of non-existence 
is in no wise removed.? But we cannot resort to Meinong’s solution of the 


"Findlay, Meinong’s Theory of Objects, pp. 54-5, 
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difficulty, for it has been shown that the constructive side of his theory 
cannot be sustained. 

With the general import of Meinong’s criticism I cannot but agree. By 
reducing the matter to factual terms, it brings to light a presupposition 
which is concealed by the propositional terminology, and I have already 
shown at length how confusing and question-begging the propositional 
terminology can be. But the criticism contains a subordinate assumption 
with which I shall in fact disagree. This subordinate assumption, which is 
liable to pass unnoticed because most logicians and philosophers accept it 
as a matter of course, is to the effect that it is in the nature of negation to 
apply to a proposition as a whole and not to some favoured constituent 
such as the verb or predicate. In the factual terms of interpretation this 
means that a negative fact is the non-existence simpliciter of the fact which 
would have been expressed by the negated proposition had it been true. I 
shall argue that the negation of class-membership need not be conceived in 
this way, and that the alternative method of conceiving it, if taken as the 
basic form of negation (and of non-existence), provides a way of meeting 
Meinong’s criticism. 

I shall express the denial that c is a member of S in the form ‘ c does not 
exist in S ’, intending by this special mode of statement to ensure that this 
negative proposition is not the result of applying negation to the whole 
proposition ‘c exists in §’, but is the result of applying negation-in-S to 
the proposition ‘c exists’. c is denied existence, but only within the limits 
of the class S ; and correspondingly, if it is a fact that ¢ does not exist in 8, 
¢’s non-existence obtains (so far as this fact is concerned) only within the 
limits of S. On the one hand, the proposition ‘c does not exist in 8’ does 
not contradict the correlative proposition ‘ c exists ’ from which it is derived 
by negation limited to S, and on the other hand the non-existence of ¢ in § 
does not exclude from existence the presupposed fact of c’s existence. In 


> other words the paradox of non-existence in both of its forms has 





—— 





disappeared.® 

It will be convenient to use the term ‘ limited non-existence ’ in reference 
to any case of non-existence which is limited to some particular class such 
as §, and the term ‘limited negation’ for the operation by which a pro- 
position such as ‘ c exists ’ is negated subject to a like limitation. If Meinong’s 
criticism is to be answered, then all facts of non-existence must be or consist 
of facts of limited non-existence, and in so far as negative facts are facts of 
non-existence the same would have to be true of these. If a reduction cannot 
be performed in a particular case, it might of course be inferred (in general 
unplausibly) that there are no facts of negation or non-existence of this 
particular kind, but I believe that in all standard cases the reduction can 


"This analysis has important connections with Gédel’s theorem and the reflexive 
oxes. The expression ‘ does not exist in 8 ’ corresponds to Gédel’s ‘ is not provable 
m8’. Just as, in the former, the paradox of non-existence is avoided by operating with 
8 qualified form of negation, so, in the latter, a reflexive paradox is avoided by operating 
with a similarly qualified form of negation. 
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be performed. Consider for example the ‘relational’ negative fact that 
Balloch is not east of Balmaha. There are three ways of making the re. 
duction : for the first we say that Balloch does not exist in the class of 
places east of Balmaha, for the second that Balmaha does not exist in the 
class of places which Balloch is east of, and for the third that the relation 
‘ east of ’ does not exist in the class of relations which Balloch has to Balmaha, 

That there are in general alternative methods of making the reduction 
is of value in case the relevant class is null, for it has already been noticed, 
in connection with the exclusion theory, that any theory of non-existence is 
vitiated in so far as it makes use of the null class as a term of explanation, 
The point is of some importance for the proposition theory and the universal 
property theory, which are now due for reconsideration with regard to the 
possibility of their reduction to terms of limited non-existence. (No one, I 
think, would still want to maintain the exclusion theory now that it has 
been shown to presuppose the existence of the universal property required 
in the universal property theory. The exclusion theory is virtually the 
universal property theory plus many unnecessary appendages.) Now the 
proposition theory quite plainly takes negation, in the form of the assertion 
of falsehood, to apply to the negated proposition as a whole, and so falls 
directly to Meinong’s criticism. But the universal property theory admits 
analysis of the propositions involved, and accordingly it might be possible 
to interpret it in the proposed way and so avoid Meinong’s criticism. On 
this theory the alleged constituents of the fact of non-existence, say of the 
fact of the non-existence of unicorns, are the facts regarding each thing in 
the universe that it is not an instance of the property unicorn. Suppose 
that the proposition expressing one such fact is ‘x is not a unicorn’. Since 
the class of unicorns is null, this proposition as it stands cannot be put into 
the required form. But consider the equivalent proposition ‘ The property 
unicorn is not one of the properties of x’. Not only is the predicate class in 
this case not null, but the proposition is easily generalised for all x’s, giving 
‘The property wnicorn is not a property of any existing thing’, in which 
again the predicate class is evidently not null. The proposed interpretation 
now gives ‘ The property unicorn does not exist in the class of the properties 
of existing things’, which shows that the universal property theory 
capable of accounting for ordinary facts of non-existence in terms of the 
non-self-contradictory notion of limited non-existence. 

It seems therefore that, short of there being some radically different way 
of meeting Meinong’s criticism, the universal property theory is. the only 
account of non-existence which can survive, and this theory requires the 
existence of universals not only in the modified sense of eternal propositions, 
but in the more usual sense of eternal properties. 


Eric Toms 


University of Glasgow. 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS, NAMES, AND DESCRIPTIONS? 


Strawson’s analysis of certain referring expressions suggest that they 
are in important senses kin. * Confronted with such sentences as ‘ George 
has measles’ and ‘ His oldest boy has measles’ who, without some philo- 
sophical motive, would label the former sentence as logically subject-predicate 
while claiming the latter to be (if properly construed) existential ? Each in 
a straightforward way ascribes a state to a person, if the sentence is em- 
ployed in a statement-making fashion. Each by implication suggests the 
existence and uniqueness of the person referred to. In each instance, if 
these presuppositions are unfulfilled, then the putative statement can 
hardly be affirmed or denied, for to do so would require the existence of 
the object which does not exist. In all these respects, the use of the one 
referring expression seems quite on a par with the employment of the other. 
So for at least these reasons it seems commonsensically absurd and philo- 
sophically a prejudice to file these sentences and referring devices into 
separate logical pigeon-holes. 

Here lies a good deal of the force of Strawson’s view. For (1) if sentences 
comprising definite descriptions are to be taken as logically existential, why 
not those involving proper names? Or (2) if sentences employing proper 
names are construed as properly subject-predicate, why should we not 
treat those sentences—otherwise like these—involving definite descriptions 
in the same fashion? In either case the asymmetry of Russell’s account 
no longer confronts us. Moreover, if Strawson is right, the assimilation of 
these referring devices one to the other has important consequences for a 
theory of the relation of language to the world it is about. For the former 
symmetry (1) is purchased only at the price of ‘logically soluble proper 
names’. Here there are in reality no logically proper names at all, each 
statement dissolving upon analysis into an existential assertion devoid of 
proper names. Quine’s bound variables and ‘ predicative names’ lurk to 
consume each proper name. The latter type of symmetry (2), however, 
would construe sentences employing singular descriptions on a par with 

1The substance of this paper was presented to the Duke University-University of 
North Carolina Joint Seminar in the autumn of 1954, and the earlier sections were 
presented at the 1955 meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association. 

*Page citations will be to his Introduction to Logical Theory although these remarks 
are addressed to his On Referring as well (Mind, LIX, 1950, 320-344). I shall speak 
here as though expressions referred of and by themselves, rather than saying always 
that it is we who use these expressions in talking about things. The exchange (Pre- 
supposing and A Reply to Mr. Sellars, Philosophical Review, LXIII, 2, 1954, 197-231) 


between Strawson and Sellars is ignored here since, despite their differences otherwise, 
“shy point urged in the present paper there appears to exist complete accord between 
two. 
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like sentences employing proper names as their referring apparatus. If 
this, then, either (a) proper names admittedly need not refer on all occasions 
of their employment, or (6) descriptive phrases must. The latter is, even 
on the Russell analysis, patently false. The former gives up that analysis, 
Plausibly, then, we may with Strawson decide for the former. The accom. 
panying detail of this decision is : the rejection of the logician’s trichotomy, 
true-false-meaningless ; the initiation of the sentence-statement distinction ; 
the ‘logic of presuppositions’. It seems clear that either these theses or 
others much like them are required by this view of referring expressions ; 
certainly, these have been well-argued for. The effect is that we have a 
well-worked out theory of referring expressions, a theory at odds with 


‘the Russell analysis. I want now to argue that this theory is, despite its 


great plausibility, wrong. In what follows, I shall adopt the ‘ logic of pre- 
suppositions ’ and the idiom of ‘ sentence-statement ’ in the hope of showing 
that, even within these confines, there emerges a basic difference between 
names and descriptions. It seems to me that it was this difference which 
Russell attempted to illuminate in his treatment of referring, and I shall 
argue that Strawson’s analysis blurs this distinction. 


I 


We may note first that the facts that proper names and definite descrip- 
tions are singular referring expressions, that they may be employed in- 
differently to refer to the same thing, that they fulfil similar linguistic 
functions—none of these facts ensures what the Strawson account seeks to 
prove, namely, that Russell was misguided in ascribing to these expressions 
different logical natures. For though they are both used referringly, it does 
not follow thereby that they refer in the same manner. Even though they 
refer to the same object, they may achieve this in different ways. There is, 
at the outset, no sufficient reason for supposing that they are logically alike. 

There are, by contrast, all sorts of linguistic artifacts to suggest they are 
not. Thus, for instance, when we employ a proper name in an ostensible 
statement, we tacitly commit ourselves to replacing it by a description 
upon request. Its very employment implies that we can make it good by a 
description—(‘ Who?’ ‘ The man upstairs ’). The converse, of course, does 
not hold (though generally one feels it incumbent upon oneself to be able 
to replace one description by another). 

Or consider self-enforcing directions, for instance, this direction itself. 
We may as philosophers tease ourselves with plays on such grammatical 
forms. Since to understand such directions is, it seems, to comply with 
them, we now construct paradoxical ones : 

Don’t consider his plea, it’s irrelevant ; Don’t consider the direction I now 
utter ; etc. But we can also construct cases that again involve a kind of 
linguistic violence, but of a quite different nature. Thus we consider those 


*See R. Buck, Referring Uses and Self-enforcing Directives, Mind, Vol. LX, 1951, 
pp. 252-256. 
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apparent directions which direct one’s attention to something which does 
not exist ; I refer you to the Coronation of the Queen of Spades ; etc. It is 
easy to construct all sorts of these with definite descriptions ; could it be 
done with proper names ? 

Again, we can form descriptions which, taken literally, cannot be said 
to refer. But anything capable of being used symbolically as a proper name 
is used, can refer though it may not be used to do so. So we can form bad 
jokes about ‘ the little man who wasn’t there’ and philosophers can puzzle 
over ‘ the round-square ’. In short, we can misuse definite descriptions in a 
way in which we cannot misuse proper names. 

These facts and others suggest a difference in the employment of these 
types of referring expressions. This difference reflected in the use of referring 
expressions can be traced to a basic difference in the character of the devices 
employed to refer. Descriptions, after all refer by virtue of their descriptive 
terms ; they ‘ ring in ’ ascriptively the thing to which they refer ; they narrow 
the predicative range to the object which the proper name pinpoints directly. 
It would be surprising if sentences comprising definite descriptions did not 
in some such fashion differ from sentences otherwise the same save for the 
occurrence of proper names., We can make pointed our metaphor of ‘ ringing 
in’ the object of reference if we examine what have been called the pre- 
suppositions implicit in the use of ascriptive, and referring expressions, and 
of proper names and definite descriptions among these last. This is the 
decisive point. For if the ‘ presuppositions’ of the use of these referring 
devices differ, and since these are the necessary pre-conditions of the truth 
or falsity of statements employing these referring devices, it is, surely, 
reasonable to hold that as referring devices these types of expression are 
basically different. If so, it may emerge that Russell’s view is not a bad 
way to highlight this difference. 


II 


Suppose now that such referring devices are incorporated in ostensible 
statement-making sentences. What are the presuppositions which the use of 
the resulting sentence would entail? Peculiar to the occurrence of a definite 
description we should find at least those stated in the Russell analysis. 
Thus, we replace the ‘ asserts ’ of Russell by the ‘ presupposes ’ of Strawson 
and the typical renderings will do. ‘ The oldest child here is five ’ presupposes 
the existence of the child and, of course, its uniqueness. Here there is no 
difficulty. These presuppositions could be translated to the logician’s delight 
as quantified statements similar to the like components required on Russell’s 
theory. Add only the understanding that these statements are themselves 
to be understood as ‘implied’ by, rather than covertly asserted in, the 
original statement, and the views are in agreement. 

But now suppose the sentential matrix comprises a proper name instead 
of the definite description and suppose this sentence is employed in a state- 
ment-making fashion. How are we now to state those implicit conditions 
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necessary to the truth or falsity of the statement ? Surely if proper names 
play the same logical role as do definite descriptions they should display 
similar presuppositions, since these present the logically necessary conditions 
peculiar to the employment of referring expressions in statements. What, 
then, are the presuppositions essential to the use of, say, ‘ George is sick’ 
and peculiar to the occurrence of its proper name ? 

We may note first that there can be no question as to whether there are 
such presuppositions. This is trivially the consequence of the ‘ symmetry 
thesis ’ we are exploring ; without this assumption, that thesis is impugned 
from the outset. Thus, if that thesis is to stand, the question concerns 
rather the nature of such presuppositions and their kinship with those 
which are, in a sense, implied by statements comprising definite descriptions. 


_In particular, we must seek the existential requirements exacted by the 


employment of a proper name and determine whether these are indeed 
but analogues of the existential presuppositions of the definite descriptions, 

The immediate and obvious temptation is to maintain that exactly 
those presuppositions implicit in the use of definite descriptions are involved 
here. I want to urge on three scores that this will not do, but first note 
what a strange thing this would be if true. For what could be the existential 
commitment exacted by the employment of a proper name? What would 
the statement of this presupposition look like? Shall we say with Strawson 
that ‘George is sick’ presupposes ‘. . . simply the existence of someone, 
now being referred to, who is conventionally referred to by that name?’ This 
is, of course, true, but it has long been marked as a peculiar truth. The pre- 
supposition here is otiose by contrast to its counterpart ‘ entailed’ by the 
use of a definite description. It is otiose not merely in the sense that it is 
usually superfluous to question what is presupposed, which is true equally 
of the presuppositions of definite descriptions ; but it is otiose in that it 
adds nothing to the use of the proper name itself. It seems that to challenge 
the truth of this presupposition is to challenge the name as a linguistic 
item altogether; the presupposition is not merely a necessary condition of the 
truth or falsity of the original statement, it is a logical prerequisite to there 
even being a corresponding sentence. In short, the ‘ presupposition ’—if 
such it is—involved in the use of a proper name can do no more than reflect 
superfiuously what is already achieved by the employment of that name. 
Should we really hold that it is a characteristic of someone that he is named, 
say, George? But how could George possibly fail to have this attribute! 
By not being George ? By being someone else ? Or nobody ¥ I am reminded 
of Reichenbach’s claim that the elements of enumerative classes really do 
have a characteristic in common, namely, that of being named together or 
enumerated in turn to form the class !_ While unquestionably there are con- 
texts in which we quite correctly state that we were referring to so-and-so, 
or that we meant the person just spoken of as X, it seems wildly absurd to 


‘That Strawson accepts this commitment seems clear from his book (see pp. 182- 
188, and the examples used there) and is explicitly stated in On Referring (see p. 340). 
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hold that this is what is presupposed by every use of a proper name. The 
peculiar nature of the existential commitment of the proper name is quite 
unlike that ‘ entailed’ by the employment of a singular description, There 
is in the latter a bona fide ascriptive element. The analogue of the wheel- 
spinning presupposition of the proper name is not to be found in its counter- 
part from singular descriptions. Rather, to question the existential import 
of a proper name would be more like questioning the compatibility of ascrip- 
tive terms (Meinong’s round square comes to mind), and it would be exactly 
analogous to questioning whether there are those attributes or properties 
whose names comprise the description. These are queer reflections of the 
‘logical ’ commitments exacted by our use of these terms and in this they 
are akin to the attempt to display what is ‘ presupposed’ by the use of a 
proper name. But these reflections are not like the existential commitment 
which finds its expression in Russell’s analysis of definite descriptions (and 
which is accepted as a presupposition by Strawson). 

We can lay bare the essential asymmetry of the existential presupposition 
of proper names and definite descriptions—and so, I believe, account for 
the ‘ linguistic feel’ of the former, by contrast with the latter—if we note 
three facts. First, even to state the existential commitment of a proper 
name we have to manufacture an ascriptive term. Yet this is never required 
for the rendering of the existential commitment of a definite description, 
By ‘ manufacturing’ such a term I mean merely this : we are constrained 
to make of the proper name a kind of predicate, or to refer to the speaker 
of the original statement and note what he was talking about, or to cite 
the fact that a proper name has been employed and note something of the 
conventions of employing proper names} in short, to state the existential 
commitment at all, we are required to cast about for some ascriptive element 
with which to describe the ‘ nebulous someone ’ whose existence is said to 
be presupposed. Since there is no ascriptive element centred in the referring 
device, we must seek it elsewhere—finding it perhaps in the contextual and 
conventional features of the occasion of utterance, as Strawson does, or by 
transmuting the proper name into a sort of predicate, as Quine does. But 
we cannot find it and carry it over in the fashion in which the definite des- 
cription permits us to carry to the presupposition the descriptive content 
of the presupposing statement. This lack, this need to appeal to features 
not present in the original statement as such, seems to me to mark the barren- 
ness of Strawson’s manoeuvre. But at the least, whatever value one assigns 
to such manipulations, the fact that such a manoeuvre is required to make 
out the symmetry of the referring expressions is itself a symptom of their 
essential asymmetry. .No such appeal to extraneous material is required 
to state the existential precondition of the use of a singular description.’ 

Second, we may note that the very form, the external characteristics, 
of the existential presuppositions ‘implied’ once by the employment of 
& proper name and once by the use of a definite description, vary. Both, 
indeed, are alike in being existential. But coupled with the extraneous 
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appeal to context, convention, or to predicative-names, are corresponding 
marks which set apart the presuppositions so contrived from those which 
make no such appeal. For, in addition to the introduction of words which 
do not occur in the presupposing statement, we require a mentioning context 
to render (Strawson’s account of) the presupposition of a proper name, 
We are constrained to talk about the name, noting that it is used to name}, 
rather than merely using it to do so. But again how different this is from 
the existential presupposition peculiar to the employment of a definite 
description. No mentioning context appears here. Here there is no appeal 
to linguistic fact, no talk about our use of words. Shall we then really hold 
that to state ‘ George is sick’ existentially entails that there is something 
now called George, or that something is George-ish, or that the name ‘ George’ 
names something ? (Shall we add perhaps that it names George ?). Shall we 
seriously maintain that this is a presupposition in the sense in which definite 
descriptions are said to presuppose the existence of someone answering to 
the description ? We mark after all the linguistic character of the predica- 
tions Strawson suggests to be implied by proper names by mentioning the 
token presumed to name, or by adding an ending to the proper name to 
indicate its change of heart from name to predicate word, on Quine’s account. 
These external marks suggest the otiose, linguistic character of the pre- 
suppositions cited. At the very least, these marks serve to set these pre- 
suppositions apart. For it is patent that none of these contrivances is 
typical of the existential commitment exacted by the use of a singular 
description. 

Still, they could be! We could in fact say things about the terms of a 
definite description quite similar to what Strawson says about the commit- 
ments of a proper name. But, and this is the third point, we do not. Russell 
did not and Strawson does not. We and he accept in effect the Russell 
analysis of definite descriptions, though we may dispute about the status 
of the statements of that analysis. We could say, though we do not, that 
a definite description presupposes not merely that there is someone who is 
characterized as the description suggests, but that the description pre- 
supposes in addition that there are such characteristics ; that these are 
conventionally indicated by the terms which we in the description use to 
stand for them ; that the ascription of two or more characteristics at once 
to the same object presupposes their compatibility ; and so on. We could 
say an indefinite number of things about what is presupposed by our use 
of ascriptive terms as they occur in a singular description. If we said all 
or some of these things, if we held that these features which the use of 
language exacts of us lie on a par with existential presuppositions of the 
Russell analysis, then a case for the symmetry thesis might be made out. 
But we do not say these things and we feel no need to. For these are pre- 
suppositions only in the sense that in order to formulate a definite descrip- 
tion or statement at all, we must pay them tacit homage. They are not 
preconditions of the truth-or-falsity of a statement ; they are preconditions 
which must be observed even to formulate a meaningful expression. The 
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failure to fulfil these presuppositions results in what have been called ‘ cate- 
gory mistakes’. It is only by the wildest distortion that we can stretch 
the notion of presupposition to cover both these linguistic requirements 
and the statements ordinarily cited as consequent upon the use of a singular 
description. These last are factual and falsifiable in a fashion in which the 
former are not. Yet the former are, so far as I can make out, precisely 
the same sort of presupposition as those analogous ones which Strawson 
held to be ‘implied’ by the use of a proper name. In each instance, we 
are required to talk about, rather than merely employ, the referring device. 
In each instance, we must import into the statement of the presupposition 
contexual and conventional features surrounding but unasserted in the 
presupposing statement. But in no instance is any of this required of the 
existential statement which is familiar from Russell’s theory of descriptions, 
and which is adopted as presupposition by Strawson in his criticism of 
that theory. So it would seem that two courses are available to us, if we 
are to be clear about the notion of presupposition. Either we can hold that 
proper names do not ‘imply’ existential presuppositions though definite 
descriptions do, or else we can hold that both proper names and singular 
descriptions presuppose existential statements which are logical kin, but 
that the descriptions presuppose in addition other quite different existential 
statements which proper names do not, namely, the sort familiar from the 
theory of descriptions. It does not seem to matter much which way we put 
it. In either case, we mus¢ distinguish the presuppositions which act as 
linguistic prerequisites to meaningful expression at all, from those which 
act as conditions which must be fulfilled before the presupposing statement 
ean be judged either true or false. Strawson purchases his symmetry of 
referring expressions only by mixing these types of presupposition. But if 
these are kept distinct, then we can recognize the essentially different 
character of these types of referring devices. For names do not, and definite 
descriptions do, commit us to the truth of an appropriate existential state- 
ment. We recall that Russell marked this difference by insisting that the 
failure of a proper name to refer violated a logical precondition of the use 
of language. Such a’ name’ could be no name at all ; a ‘sentence ’ containing 
it, no sentence. Whatever the difficulties of his account of naming, it has 
at least the merit of laying bare the difference between referring via proper 
names by contrast with referring via singular descriptions. Any adequate 
account of referring must do—as Strawson does not—full justice to this 
difference. 
Ii 

Still, is this difference more than the reflection of the fact that the con- 
ventions governing the use of proper names are ad hoc and arbitrary in a 
manner in which those governing definite descriptions are not ? 

After all, in so far as descriptions refer via the ascriptive terms they 
comprise we should expect them to differ from proper names. Ascriptive 
terms display rather systematic roles ; they group into clusters with common 
ranges, they exclude one another in given modes and not in others, ete, 
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Proper names, lacking the descriptive features of singular descriptions, lack 
the systematic conventions governing (the use of) descriptive terms. But 
this seems trivially the result of using the one kind of referring expression 
rather than the other. Of course they so differ, but is this a vindication of 
Russell? The answer is simple. The ‘ presuppositions’ inherent in the 
employment of ascriptive terms, while far more systematic and convention- 
governed than those concerning proper names, are kin to the latter in that 
they too are pre-conditions of asserting at all and not merely of the truth 
or falsity of the statement using the terms. The presuppositions of the 
employment of the terms of a singular description have, as those ‘ entailed’ 
by the singular description itself have not, an essentially linguistic purport. 
So the distinction is not between proper names as governed by ad hoc con- 
ventions and definite descriptions as governed by a network of conventions 
(since they involve descriptive terms systematically so governed). The 
distinction is rather between proper names as involving no essentially factual 
presuppositions and definite descriptions as doing so, despite the fact that 
their descriptive terms do not. In short, proper names and ascriptive terms 
are alike in the nature of what their use presupposes (although the pre- 
suppositions of the latter are more numerous and systematically related 
than are those of the former). But proper names and definite descriptions 
are not so alike. 

It would be interesting to note the peculiarly linguistic and otiose things 
which Strawson does in fact say about ascriptive terms and what their use 
presupposes. It would be interesting to compare these remarks with the 
peculiarly otiose things which can be said of proper names, and to contrast 
the requirements of the use of both proper names and ascriptive terms with 
the presuppositions of singular descriptions, which are not in this way otiose. 

It would be interesting to explore his account of inconsistency (which is 
characterized in terms of the ascription of incompatible predicates to objects) 
and of incompatibility (which is in turn characterized as the use of predicates 
which results in inconsistency). But the point in mentioning this account 
here is not to raise points of detail concerning the role of ascriptive terms 
and it is not to dismiss such an account out of hand as circular, but rather 
to note how natural it is that it should be so. Compare this account of 
incompatibility with the redundant and tautologous ‘ presuppositions’ 
which are said to be entailed by the use of a proper name. Or witness Straw- 
son’s reply to the question : What is the meaning of a descriptive term in 
virtue of which it describes ? Answer : It is the set of linguistic conventions 
governing the use of the descriptive term. Or note the description : no 
description applies to everything. The circular, redundant, and self refer- 
ential nature of such talk bespeaks, and is itself a symptom of, the linguistic 
character of the requirements imposed upon ascriptive terms. The peculiarly 
redundant things which Strawson can say about such requirements indicates 


rather more of the nature of descriptive terms than it does of the limitations” 


of Strawson’s powers of description. In the way in which the presuppositions 
of the use of singular descriptions can lie on the linguistic scene unfulfilled, 
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those of the use of ascriptive terms cannot. To flaunt these requirements 
is to attempt a linguistic joke, or to utter nonsense. 

Russell thus insisted that although a description can be meaningfully 
employed though failing to refer, ‘a name can just name a particular, or, 
if it does not, it is not a name at ail, it is just a noise’. The distinction 
between proper names and singular descriptions is, accordingly, not to be 
found merely in the fact that the latter has, and the former has not, descrip- 
tive terms essentially involved. Rather the difference between the referring 
expression lies in the disguised assertive nature of the description ; in the 
fact that its descriptive terms are being used descriptively. It was, of course, 
this difference between asserting—there are after all false assertions—and 
naming—but there are no false names—that motivated Russell’s theory of 
definite descriptions. , Seeing the essential difference in the logical nature of 
these two kinds of singular referring expressions, it is not implausible to 
hold (1) that some singular referring expressions do, and indeed must, reter 
on each occasion of their use as referring expressions, and (2) that accordingly 
failure of such a referring device to refer entails that the sentential matrix 
comprising the supposed name is not only neither true nor false, but is 
indeed meaningless. In both of these respects, Russell’s account is at odds 
with Strawson’s.» 


IV 


Still, two objections should be considered. These objections do not 
question the distinction between names and descriptions as we have drawn 
it, but they do suggest that Russell’s theory is by no means so palatable as 
we seem to suggest. If one distinguishes the role of proper names from that 
of definite descriptions, is not that person committed to the ‘ myth of logically 
proper names?’ What and where are those ultimate ‘simples’ correctly 
named only by logically proper names? Are we really to hold that the 
word ‘John’ once used to refer to my brother and once to the biblical 
saint is not after all literally the same word ? Secondly, and more importantly, 
however one construes logically proper names, the difficulties which led to 
Strawson’s distinction of sentence and statement and allied detail remain. 
For, after all, the reasons which seem to make it plausible to hold that 
definite descriptions presuppose but do not assert an existential statement 
are by our analysis untouched. So for definite descriptions at least—and 
nothing has been said against the case for A- and E-like forms—must we 
not accept the sentence-statement distinction ? Thus, even if proper names 
do not, singular descriptions do fall within the province of that distinction 
and the ‘logic of presuppositions’. If so, what more is required to clinch 
the case against Russell and the formalists in his sway ? 

First a word about the ‘ myth of logically proper names ’. The distinction 
between singular descriptions and proper names need not commit one to 
the absurdity that ‘the meaning of any genuine referring expression is 
. . . tdentical with the object to which it applies’ (p. 188). Nor need it commit 
one to any absurdities consequent upon this last. For there are unlimited 
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possible accounts of referring within the confines of the distinction we have 
drawn which would not make referring the identification of a meaning 
with an object ‘meant’. The account of how names name to which I am 
inclined and which motivated this discussion is that of Professor Hall in 
What Is Value?® But at any rate it is enough to see that Russell’s dis- 
tinction between names and descriptions does not require also his theory of 
naming and its companion-piece, the ‘ principle of acquaintance’. It does 
make plausible, however, the acceptance of some theory—his or another's 
—which is at odds with Strawson’s. Russell perhaps confused the ‘ sim. 
plicity ’ of referring (which characterizes the role fulfilled by proper names 
by contrast with that of definite descriptions) with the nature of what is 
referred to. But I see no reason why we should do so, nor can I see why we 
should err in the other direction, denying or ignoring the difference Russell 
has drawn between names and descriptions. 

Similar remarks apply to the objections that we surely do use the same 
word to refer to different things on different occasions. We may agree that 
‘ John ’ used once to refer to my brother and again as the name of the biblical 
saint is the same word on each occasion of its use. It is the same word in 
the sense in which ‘is’ is the same word though used once in a predicative 
role and again to indicate class inclusion. Even so, it is surely the case on 
Strawson’s view as on Russell’s that the name which is carried by the token 
‘ John ’ is really different on those different occasions of its use to refer to 
separate things. For even on Strawson’s account, those relatively ad hoc 
conventions governing the use of the name are surely different on those 
occasions in which it is used to refer to different items. Yet these con- 
ventions are, I gather, the stripes by which one detects the brute. 

There is need in conclusion to say a word about the second charge. 
This charge admitted that proper names are, as referring expressions, 
basically unlike definite descriptions and hence not amenable to the ‘ logic 
of presuppositions’. But, it was insisted, definite descriptions remain to 
carry the burden of Strawson’s programme. Here, at least, the sentence- 
statement distinction applies. If it applies here, then, despite the logician, 
a sentence comprising a singular description is neither true nor false, 
though meaningful, if those statements presupposed by its uses are false. 

All this seems unquestionably true. But misplaced. For the importance 
of Russell’s analysis does not, I think, reside in the faithfulness with which 
it describes the linguistic behaviour of Englishmen. For the present, however, 
it must suffice to say that an analysis like Russell’s is important if it brings 
into relief just those differences which lie unmarked by a description of 
linguistic behaviour. Differences, for instance, like those between proper 
names and singular descriptions which the ‘logic of presuppositions’ 
submerged. 


RoMANE CLARK 
Duke University, North Carolina. 


5London, 1952. See the references to Names and Properties in the subject matter 
index. Also, there is an earlier account of his, The Eztra-linguistic Reference of Language, 
I and II, Mind, Vols. LII, LITI, 230-246, 25-47, 1943-4, 
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HUME’S ACCOUNT OF OBLIGATION 


It has often been held that Hume’s ethical theory is a theory of good 
and evil rather than one of duty and obligation. In a certain sense this 
view is quite correct, particularly if one pays attention solely to the Enquiry. 
Yet it may, and often does, suggest that Hume has no worked-out account 
concerning the nature of our duties and obligations. And this inference is 
quite erroneous. For Hume does not merely wish to discover the foundation 
of our moral appraisals ; he also desires to discern the reasons for our moral 
actions. Although the two tasks are intimately related it is necessary, for 
purposes of clarity, to keep them distinct. Once this is done, and interest 
focused on the latter, a persuasive account of obligation will be discovered. 


I 


Hume’s account of the motives which prompt men to moral actions is 
quite complex and it is important to make several preliminary distinctions 
if confusion is to be avoided. In the course of his treatment of the nature 
of moral motivation Hume distinguishes two basic types of action : (1) Those 
actions which, it may be claimed, men will perform without the aid or 
influence of reason or custom. The motives to these actions Hume terms 
‘natural’. (2) Those actions which it can be expected men will normally 
perform with the aid or influence of reason or custom. The motives to 
these actions Hume terms ‘ artificial ’. 

Each of these two types of action may be further distinguished in terms 
of the specifically moral nature of their motive, viz., whether or not the 
action is done from a sense of duty. Thus, for Hume, there are four classes 
of actions : (la) those actions prompted by natural, non-moral motives ; 
(1b) those actions prompted by natural, moral motives ; (2a) those actions 
prompted by artificial, non-moral motives ; (2b) those actions prompted by 
artificial, moral motives. 

Hume’s purpose must always be kept in mind in any consideration of 
his account of moral motivation. For removed from their context, and 
stated in isolation, many of his statements may appear to be misleading. 
In dealing with actions of type (la) Hume’s ultimate intention is to show 
that it cannot be a natural duty to carry out certain types of obligation such 
as being just or keeping our promises. As a consequence, he examines the 
basis of our duties prior to the influence of social custom ; and, on his view, 
apart from the influence of custom, men are invariably determined by the 
natural partiality of their passions. 

According to Hume, in any situation in which only the natural affections 

1Cf. E. A. Shearer, Hume’s Place in Ethics (Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1915), p. 9 ; C. D. Broad, 


Five Types of Ethical Theory (London, 1930), p. 116; D. Daiches Raphael, The Moral 
Sense (London, 1947), p. 97. 
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of a person operate we expect that he should be influenced by the motive 
appropriate to that situation.2 The action which such a motive leads to 
constitutes his duty. But it would never be a duty unless there were in 
human nature some natural inclination prompting a man to perform that 
action.? The content of our duties, then, in our natural state, is determined 
by our spontaneous inclinations. Indeed, Hume occasionally calls not only 
the action itself but its prompting motive a duty. 

Moreover, it is the ‘ natural and usual force 5 of these inclinations which 
determine their appropriateness. It is equally usual and natural for us to 
prefer our children to our nephews, our nephews to our cousins, and our 
cousins to strangers. And the respective degrees for these preferences are, 
Hume claims, due to the original constitution of our natures. 

Hume here seems to be assuming that there is a common human nature 
in terms of which the ‘ defect or unsoundness ” of our passions or inclinations 
is to be judged. But it is not altogether impossible that these relations 
themselves may be cultural or social products. In a matrilinear society, for 
example, the degree of attention towards our several relations would be 
quite differently orientated than it is within western society. 

It should be noted that, in this particular context, Hume is giving a 
quite different account of the origin of our moral appraisals than the one 
which is normally attributed to him. For the source of our moral appraisals, 
here, is certainly not a disinterested sympathy with an action’s utility or 
agreeableness. Nevertheless it would be erroneous to impute any incon- 
sistency on Hume’s part. For the two different accounts of our moral 
valuations are intended by him to apply to two distinct situations. The 
first account purports to give a description of the basis of our moral ap- 
praisals in which only the spontaneous affections operate and in which 
there is as yet no stable social environment. Whether or not such a state 
exists is, of course, a moot point. But, on Hume’s view, in such a state we 
should expect that our moral appraisals would be determined solely by the 
passions’ ‘ general force in human nature ’.* The second account purports 
to give a description of the foundation of morals in a stable social environ- 
ment with which we are all familiar. Here, indeed, our appraisals are im- 
partial and, for Hume, this is due to our disinterested sympathy. But in a 
state of nature such disinterested sympathy cannot be expected to operate.® 

If, however, it is the case that in our natural state our duties are deter- 
mined by the usual force of our inclinations, then it can never be required of 
us, as our natural duty, to be just or keep promises. For the usual force 


24 Treatise of Human Nature, ed. by Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1888), p. 477. 
8Cf. ibid., pp. 478, 518. 

“Cf. ibid., p. 478. 

5Ibid., p. 483. 

®Cf. ibid., p. 483. 

"Ibid., p. 488. 

SIbid., p. 483. —~ 

°Cf. ibid., p. 481. 
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of these passions is essentially partial or selfish in its nature, whereas the 
characteristics of being just or keeping promises are impartiality and dis- 
interestedness.° Indeed, 


. . our natural uncultivated ideas of morality, instead of providing a remedy 
for the partiality of our affections, do rather conform themselves to that partial- 
ity, and give it additional force and influence.™ 


Hume, of course, does not assert that these natural duties cease to 
function in a stable society. They do function. And both in the T'reatise 
and in the essay ‘ Of the Original Contract’ he classifies actions, arising 
from the natural inclinations of men, such as ‘ love of children, gratitude 
to benefactors, pity to the unfortunate ’,!* as moral duties. But his point 
is that an appeal to such natural propensities cannot possibly explain the 
obligation which we think we have to be just or to keep promises. As has 
been seen, he claims that this class of duties may even be antagonistic to 
the performance of such actions. 

The preceding analysis is essentially psychological in its nature. But 
its acceptance would imply not only that it can never be a natural duty to 
perform impartial actions, such as being just, but that these actions can 
never be performed from a natural sense of duty. For since our duties, in 
our natural state, are always determined by the partiality of our passions, 
our sense of duty must equally follow their partiality. Consequently, Hume’s 
analysis of the foundation of our duties as relative to the normal partiality 
of our passions leads him to preclude, on these grounds, the possibility of 
our performing impartial actions from a sense of duty, i.e. of our performing 
actions of type (10). 

However, Hume puts forth another argument which is logical rather 
than psychological in its nature, to show the impossibility of a sense of 
duty functioning as a natural motive to action. It is a type of argument 
which has become familiar recently through the work of Sir David Ross." 
Hume begins on the assumption that the moral worth of any action is 
always determined by the nature of its prompting motive.’* But this means, 
Hume contends, that an action prompted by a virtuous motive is itself 
virtuous before any moral judgment can be passed on it.* Hence, a regard 
for the moral worth of an action can only be a secondary consideration.” 
Moreover, to argue that the recognition of the moral worth of an action 
can serve as its prompting motive is to argue in a circle. For if a regard for 
the moral worth of an action—a sense of duty—must always include reference 
to its prompting motive, then to say that we perform a particular action 
from a regard for its moral worth is to say that our prompting motive to 


10Cf. ibid., pp. 488, 518. 

UJbid., p. 489. 

12H ssays, Moral, Political and Literary, ed. by Green and Grose (London, 1875), 
454 


180f, The Right and the Good (Oxford, 1930), pp. 4-6. 
MOF, Treatise, pp. 349, 411, 477, 575. 

Cf. ibid., pp. 478, 518. 

Cf. ibid., p. 478. 
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that action is a regard for its prompting motive. Consequently, in view of 
this logical, or as Hume himself prefers to call it, ‘ metaphysical ’, argument, 
actions of type (1b) are ultimately impossible. A sense of duty can never 
be a natural motive of actions. 

The only condition under which Hume will allow that a person may act 
from a natural sense of duty is when that person feels a hatred towards 
himself for lacking a motive which is ‘common in human nature’.!? In 
such an event he may perform his duty, not through the impelling passion 


which normally induces men to perform it, but rather 


. . . from a certain sense of duty, in order to acquire by practice, that virtuous 
principle, or at least, to disguise to himself, as much as possible, his want of it. 


Now, it will be noted that Hume does not even here hold that a sense of 
duty, the mere regard for the moral worth of the action, induces such a 
person to act dutifully. There must also be some other passion prompting 
him to do it. In this case it is a hatred which the person has towards himself 
and the consequent desire to act in the required way in order that he may 
either eventually gain a disposition which is common to others or no longer 
regard himself as lacking it. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that Hume’s rejection of any 
appeal to either the natural operation of our passions or a natural sense of 
duty as a valid explanation for impartial conduct in no way implies a denial 
that such conduct is possible. Men may obey certain rules concerning the 
property of total strangers ; they may keep their promises ; they may attend 
the commands of their magistrates ; and, finally, despite contrary inclina- 
tions, their women folk may remain chaste. Hume is merely insisting that 
none of these activities can be accounted for on a theory of motivation 
which limits its account solely to a consideration of men’s natural passions 
or a presumed natural sense of duty. And it is in an attempt to explain 
these types of conduct that Hume is led to incorporate into his own account 
of motivation the function of reason, custom and convention. These latter 
concepts lead to the consideration of Hume’s analysis of actions of type 
(2a) and (26). ' 

Actions of type (2a)—those actions which are prompted by artificial, 
non-moral motives—have received the most attention in Humean criticism. 
For it is in this context that Hume considers the relationship which he 
believes to hold between reason and the passions. A full discussion of this 
problem would lead well beyond the limited purview of the present study. 
Instead, an attempt will be made to clarify the meaning of the term ‘ obliga- 
tion’ as it is used by Hume in describing these actions. 

The most succinct account of them is to be found in the essay, ‘ Of the 
Original Contract ’. In that essay, after having listed those duties of inclin- 
ation which form one part of our ‘ moral duties’, Hume states : 


The second kind of moral duties are such as are not supported by any original 
instinct of nature, but are performed entirely from a sense of obligation, when 


1Ibid., p. 479. 
18Jbid., p. 479 (Italics mine). 
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we consider the necessities of human society, and the impossibility of supporting 
it, if these duties were neglected. It is thus justice, or a regard to the property 
of others, fidelity, or the observance of promises, become obligatory and acquire 
authority over mankind.’ 


In the Treatise, Hume terms such actions ‘ natural obligations’. It is 
important to stress that they never constitute for him a moral obligation 
although, as will be seen, there is an intimate connection between the two 
kinds of obligation. 

Actions of type (la) and (2a), both of which are classified by Hume as 
moral duties, are differentiated by the nature of the motive which prompts 
them. As has been seen, the former type of action is always prompted by 
some natural motive, some impelling passion, like that of benevolence. 
The latter type of action is always prompted by an artificial motive, one 
which is brought about through the aid of reason or custom. But neither 
of them is ever prompted by a regard for the moral worth of the action 
itself. The morality of these actions has reference only to their moral ap- 
proval, and not to their motivation. And it is because they are considered 
meritorious that they become duties. 

We must not be misled by Hume’s employment of the phrase ‘from a 
sense of obligation ’ in his description of those duties prompted by artificial 
motives. For an examination of the text, as well as a consideration of his 
usage of the term ‘ obligation ’, will reveal that Hume does not imply that 
these actions are ever prompted by considerations of their moral worth. 
For the phrase ‘ from a sense of obligation’ in the above quoted passage is 
descriptively qualified not by any reference to the recognition of the moral 
worth of any action as to its possible motive, but by reference solely to the 
social consequences which would ensue upon our failure to observe the rules 
of justice or fulfil our promises. 

Furthermore, in considering the origin of justice, in the T'reatise, Hume 
had declared that moral considerations in no way enter in the establishment 
of the rules of justice. Only the ‘ degrees of men’s sagacity or folly’ in 
discerning the effects of the unrestrained exercise of their passions are 
relevant. It is reason, not morality, which inhibits the natural operations 
of men’s passions for the sake of a more constant, a more permanent, self- 
interest?! 

Now, what makes such actions obligatory, according to Hume, is the 
recognition, on the part of the agent, of the necessity to perform them when 
he desires to attain the satisfaction of himself and his family. Granted that 
this end is desired, it becomes incumbent upon, or obligatory for, a person 
to be just and to fulfil his promises. Here the obligation does not hold 
beyond this end so that a person would not be obliged in those cases in 
which the satisfaction of the interests of oneself or of one’s family could be 
better attained through violating the rules of justice or breaking promises. 


WOp. cit., p. 455. 
*Cf. pp. 498, 545. 
"Treatise, p. 492. 
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Hume’s denial that a sense of duty can ever be an original or natural 
motive to just action or the keeping of promises in no way precludes the 
possibility of his claim that such action may be done from some artificial, 
moral motive. Nor, indeed, does it preclude the possibility of his maintaining 
that, even though the average man may think that he does these actions 
quite spontaneously from a sense of duty, careful analysis shows that he 
can never really perform them in this way. 

It is in giving an account of those actions which we believe ourselves to 
be specifically morally obliged to perform that Hume develops his own 
positive account concerning actions of type (2b)—those actions which are 
prompted by moral, artificial motives. 

Hume takes it as a datum of our moral life that we often do behave 
disinterestedly from a sense of duty. He never denies that such is the case, 
What he denies is only the claim that the motive to such action can ever be 
explained as being either an original or natural one. His own explanation 
is, indeed, quite complicated and the tendency to simplify his account has 
resulted in some misapprehension about it.” 

In essence, what Hume is attempting to do in his account of the moral 
motives which prompt us to act in a certain way is to isolate and analyze 
the many factors which, taken together, constitute what we normally call 
‘moral obligation’. As might be expected, his account is a genetic one; 
i.e. he begins with a description of the first and fundamental element of the 
complex and shows how additions must have been made to it. 

An act of justice is originally an interested act and, as such, it is a natural 
obligation. However, it can only be seen as an interested action provided 
that the society in which it is performed is sufficiently small to allow the 
agent readily to discern for himself the advantages to be gained from acting 
justly. Similarly, the advantage of fulfilling one’s promise is only readily 
seen in such a small society. But the growth of society prevents the agent 
from seeing the disadvantages which would follow from the breach of the 
vules of justice as would be the case ‘in a more narrow and contracted 
society ’.2 Nevertheless, although the agent himself may lose sight of the 
advantages to be gained in being just and instead follow a ‘ more present 
interest ’ he is quick to see the disadvantage to himself in someone else’s 
act of injustice towards him. And, indeed, when an unjust act affects 
someone other than himself he immediately disapproves of it as a harmful 
act and considers it vicious. At the same time, an act of justice on the part 
of another is immediately approved as a useful act and is considered 
virtuous.*4 

Furthermore, both through the application of the general rule beyond 
actual instances of acts of justice and his sympathy with the valuations 
of others, the agent recognizes that an act of justice is the kind of act which 
is virtuous whether it be done by himself or others.” 


*8See below § III. 
8 Treatise, p. 499. 
“Ibid., p. 499. 
%*[bid., p. 499. 
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It should be noted that on the above view our emotional reaction is no 
longer merely aroused by a single act of justice, but it is now extended to 
all acts of justice as a class, whether they be performed by the agent himself 
or by others. Hence it is possible to have a certain feeling towards them 
once they have been committed although it would be impossible to 
have any attitude towards them until some single, individual action had 
been performed. 

Taken by itself, this feeling is insufficient to account for our moral 
obligation to perform just actions and must be sustained by other means. 
For, arising from sympathy, its psychological status is that of extensive 
benevolence which must, on Hume’s theory of human nature, give way to 
any challenge by either our own private interest or that of some immediate 
friend or relative. It is therefore necessary that our emotional reaction 
towards just actions be reinforced by other influences. 

Habit plays a significant part. After having performed acts of justice or 
fulfilled promises for some time merely through a natural obligation to do 
so a ‘new obligation’ arises to perform these acts irrespective of the ad- 
vantage which might accrue to the agent. In this case the feeling of com- 
pulsion still remains although its original ground—that of self-interest— 
has disappeared ; and the agent merely acts through habit.*® 

Our attitude of favour towards just acts, and disfavour towards unjust 
ones, is further strengthened by the ‘artifice of politicians ’.?” It should 
be noted, however, that although Hume insists that our attitudes may be 
so artificially influenced, they cannot be artificially created, at least not 
completely. There must first be some natural emotional reaction towards 
acts of justice, or their opposite, which will lead us to have a certain feeling 
towards these actions. For without there being a natural distinction be- 
tween what is virtuous and what is vicious, all talk about honourable or 
dishonourable on the part of politicians would be ‘ unintelligible ’.*8 

The esteem which we have towards acts of justice is further strengthened 
by the education which we received as children from our parents. Our 
parents, observing that the more honest men are the more useful they are 
to themselves and to others, and seeing that honesty has a greater force 
when sustained by custom and education, not only inculcate into us from 
our earliest childhood an observance of the rules of justice but teach us to 
regard such observance ‘as worthy and honourable and (its) violation as 
base and infamous ’.2* In this way our attitude towards these acts is estab- 
lished in early childhood and gains such stranegth as to have almost the 
status of an original and natural principle of our natures.*® 

Consequently, a sense of duty or moral obligation is, for Hume, partly 
natural and partly artificial. It is natural in the sense that the original 


**Cf. ibid., pp. 522, 551. 

*Ibid., p. 500; ef. also Treatise, p. 523. 
*Ibid., p. 500. 

*°Cf. ibid., p. 500. 

Treatise, p. 501. 
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distinction between what is right and what is wrong depends upon a natural 
emotional reaction to certain kinds of actions. It is artificial in the sense 
that this original emotional reaction must be developed into a set attitude 
by such social forces as customs, the artifice of politicians, education, if 
it is to be at all effective as a prompting motive. 

Hume was quite willing to accept ‘ a regard to justice and abhorrence of 
villainy (as) sufficient reasons’ for the performance of just actions, or the 
fulfilment of promises, provided that the person who is said to perform these 
actions for such reasons is one who has been affected by social and cultural 
influences, who has been, to use Hume’s own words, ‘ trained up according 
to a certain discipline and education ’.* 

It may be thought by some philosophers, and perhaps most ordinary 
folk, that such a person is acting from a ‘ natural conscience ’ or a ‘ natural 
sense of duty’ but in terms of Hume’s account what that person calls his 
conscience or what he believes to be a natural sense of duty or obligation is 
essentially a complex social product.*? 

The above interpretation of Hume’s position is ambiguous in one im- 
portant aspect : it fails sufficiently to distinguish between an emotion or 
feeling, such as the sentiment of moral approval, and an attitude which is 
not merely affective but also conative. This failure, however, is in turn 
due to an ambiguity within Hume’s account itself. The moral sentiment, 
taken by itself, is affective only ; as a species of love, its psychological status 
is that of an emotion. It is true that it is accompanied by extensive bene- 
volence but again Hume is not too clear whether this benevolence is merely 
a feeling or an active desire as well. Even if it were an active desire it could 
not be expected to operate against private benevolence or self-interest.® 

On the above view, then, Hume is taken to mean that although the moral 
sentiment is originally only an emotion, having no conative status, it can, 
through certain social forces, become an attitude which is so strong as even 
to be considered an original principle of human nature, leading us to just 
actions. And unless this interpretation is accepted, Hume’s references to 
the necessity of social conditioning, discipline, education, and _ political 
indoctrination to perform these actions from a sense of duty, become 
meaningless.*4 


Il 


Hume’s appeal to moral obligation as a motive to just actions has been 
challenged more than once. But in view of the specific criticisms which 
have been levelled against it, it may well be that they rest on some mis- 
apprehension of his position. I. Hedonius, for example, has claimed that 
Hume’s admission that we may perform just actions from a sense of duty 
involves him in an internal contradiction. For the moral worth of an act 


51Cf. ibid., p. 479. 
%20f. ibid., p. 310. 
38Cf. ibid., p. 586. 
Cf. ibid., pp. 310, 479. 
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of justice is determined by its tendency to promote the public interest. 
Yet, according to Hume’s own psychology, a regard for the public interest 
cannot be a motive to just conduct. Hence a sense of duty cannot be a 
motive to acts of justice.* 

However, this criticism fails to pay sufficient attention to the artificial 
character of the sense of duty when it serves as a prompting move to action. 
It is quite true that a sense of duty can be neither an original nor a natural 
motive to action. It is also true that public benevolence, taken as a natural 
motive, is an insufficient stimulus to moral actions. And it is further true 
that the moral worth of just action is derived, for Hume, from the fact that 
it advances the public interest. But when we act from a sense of duty, in 
observing the rules of justice, we do not do so from any natural motive. 
We regard ourselves as being obliged to act justly only because, according 
to Hume, we have in the past been sufficiently indoctrinated, disciplined 
and habituated. Were these latter influences lacking we should, indeed, 
never be able to act from a sense of duty. Hume can be accused of this 
particular internal inconsistency only if his own emphasis on the artificiality 
of our sense of duty is ignored. 

But since a sense of duty, as a motive, cannot be abandoned, Hedonius, 
following T. H. Green,** maintains that it must be 


. chiefly a regard for the sentiments of the spectator that causes the indi- 
vidual, as a member of society, to restrain his passions.*” 


Consequently, the only possible interpretation of Hume’s position is a 
hedonistic one. We act from a sense of duty because we want to enjoy the 
pleasure of another’s approval. And ultimately, to use Green’s phrase, ‘ It 
is only respectability that (Hume’s theory) will explain ’.** 

Now it is not to be gainsaid that there is an element of truth in this 
charge. Hume would be the last to say that a desire for respectability, a 
desire to stand in good grace with one’s neighbour, does not influence our 
actions. But he would also be the last to say that such a desire for reputation 
alone enters into our minds in performing dutiful actions. Indeed, both in 
the Treatise and in the essay, ‘ Of the Dignity or Meanness of Human Nat- 
ure’, he says quite explicitly that a consideration of another’s approval is 
only a further influence prompting us to act virtuously and not the sole, or 
indeed chief, influence.*® But to admit, as Hume does, that our motives 
even when acting dutifully are often mixed in no way entails that Hume is 
committed to a purely hedonistic position. 

Nevertheless, severe criticisms can be made of Hume’s account of moral 
obligation even as it is here interpreted. First, moral obligation on this 
view has no distinctively moral function. It comes into play, according to 
Hume, only because men have not sufficient insight into the consequences 


Studies in Hume’s Ethics (Uppsala and Stockholm, 1937), p. 418 ff. 
Cf. Works, Vol. I (London, 1918), Sees. 61 f, p. 366 f. 

0p. cit., p. 421. 

0p. Cit., p. 370. 

*Cf, Essays, etc. (op. cit.), Vol. I, p. 155 and Treatise, p. 501, 
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of their unjust actions in a relatively large society. In a small group in 
which every one of its members can immediately discern that his unjust 
action is detrimental to the group’s interest and, as a consequence, dele- 
terious to his own well being, moral obligation as a prompting motive is 
entirely unnecessary. Its necessity arises only when the utility of a just 
action can no longer be seen. Theoretically, any person who was sufficiently 
rational or calculative could see the consequences of his contemplated 
injustice and hence desist. It is only because very few of us, as a matter of 
fact, are ever so rational that Hume considers an appeal to moral obligation 
as a motive to just action. 

In effect, this view destroys a basic belief about the nature of moral 
conduct. We do not seem to think that omniscience can supplant morality. 
We never consider that the function of moral obligation is to serve as a 
substitute for narrow self-interest. In short, we consider that when we act 
from moral motives, the nature of our motives is radically different from 
that of self-interest. And when we endow a deity with perfection we include 
among his characteristics not only infinite wisdom but infinite goodness. 

Secondly, if it is granted that moral obligation is a product of custom, 
habit, and social conditioning, there is always the possibility that there will 
be certain persons who, in given circumstances, will abandon their moral 
obligation to be just once they recognize that it is no longer to their ad- 
vantage to perform just actions. And yet we should not think that their 
obligation would thereby cease.” 

So stated, however, it is quite possible for Hume to provide a reply to 
this objection. He could claim that we tend to overlook the force which 
custom has upon us. We are so habituated to performing just actions that 
even when we recognize that it is no longer in our interest on certain occas- 
ions to perform them we will continue to do so. We have become creatures 
of habit and are controlled by it even where the original ground of observing 
the rules of justice, our enlarged self-interest, no longer obtains. If, after 
repeatedly performing acts from a moral obligation to do so, we discover 
that we are continually going against our own interests then, and only then, 
would we abandon our moral obligation. Consequently, Hume could argue 
that we might occasionally be just from the motive of moral obligation, 
despite our recognition that it is to our disadvantage, because of the force 
of custom and habit upon us.* 

Nevertheless, Hume’s account of the nature of moral obligation breaks 
down at one very crucial point. As an attitude which has been developed 
by habit and social conditioning, Hume’s view of moral obligation precludes 
the possibility of our recognizing, after deliberate reflection, that within any 
specific situation a certain action is right, and that our failure to carry it 
out makes us morally responsible for it. For Hume, moral obligation is 
passively determined upon us by others. It is true that we approve quite 


“Cf. D. Daiches Raphael, op. cit., p. 94. 
“1Cf, Treatise, p. 551 f, 
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spontaneously the just actions of others, but we cannot perform these 
actions by ourselves. If we are sagacious enough we may do so through 
enlarged self-interest but this motive, as Hume recognizes, is a natural, not 
a moral obligation. Our performance of these actions from a moral obligation 
is possible only if we have received the necessary training and discipline, 
ie. only if others have shaped within us the attitude to perform them from 
moral motives. But if this is so, then there can be no grounds upon which 
we could be held morally responsible either for their performance or their 
non-performance. Instead of being agents, on Hume’s view we are creatures. 
And to accept the view that every act of moral obligation must be due to 
the influence of others upon us is to deny the fundamental moral fact of 
responsibility. 


Ill 


No discussion of Hume’s account of obligation would be complete unless 
it considered an oft-quoted definition of ‘ obligation’ which is to be found 


in his account of the motives to fulfil promises. The definition is as follows : 


All morality depends upon our sentiments ; and when any action, or quality of 
the mind, pleases us after a certain manner, we say it is virtuous ; and when the 
neglect, or non-performance of it, displeases us after a like manner, we say that 
we lie under an obligation to perform it.* 


It is important to note that the above definition of obligation appears 
in the course of Hume’s exposition of our natural duties—i.e. actions of 
type (la)—and that Hume’s purpose is to show that the fulfilment of prom- 
ises, like the performance of just actions, cannot be considered, apart from 
the influence of reason or custom, either a duty, or as being done from a 
natural sense of duty. 

As it stands, the above definition states that to lie under an obligation 
to perform an action is to have a feeling of a certain kind, a feeling which 
has been occasioned by the omission of an action appropriate to that situa- 
tion. But if this be the case, it is impossible that in making a promise we 
should ever will a new obligation. For to will a new obligation is, on Hume’s 
view of obligation in this context, to will a new feeling, a new sentiment. 
And to will a new sentiment is impossible. Consequently, 


. . there could not naturally . . . arise any obligation from a promise, even 
supposing the mind could fall into the absurdity of willing that obligation.” 


It will be seen, then, that one argument which Hume advances against 
the creation of an obligation in making a promise is that we cannot will a 
new sentiment, upon the experience of which we would be said to lie under 
an obligation to fulfil our promise. 

Hume advances another argument against the possibility of our fulfilment 
of a promise being due to any natural duty. As he himself states, it is an 

“Tbid., p. 517. Cf. Hutcheson’s definition of obligation : 

When we say one is obliged to an action, we. . . mean. . . That every spectator, 
or he himself upon reflection, must approve his action, and disapprove his omit- 


ting it, if he considers fully all its circumstances [from Illustrations upon the 
Moral Sense, The British Moralists, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1897), p. 408.] 


“Tbid., p. 518 (italics mine). 
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argument of the same order as that in which he purported to show that our 
obedience to the rules of justice could not be either a natural duty or due 
to a natural sense of duty. He begins by recounting that any claim that a 
sense of duty can be an original and natural motive prompting us to the 
fulfilment of a promise must be discounted, since there must first be some 
motive prompting us to act before there can be any recognition of the merit 
of the action.“* Furthermore, he again notes that unless there is some 
natural passion leading us to act that action cannot be required of us ag 
our duty, provided of course that only the natural operation of the passions 
is considered. But he states this point in a negative manner which serves 
to relate it to the above-given definition of obligation. 


. where an action is not requir’d by any natural passion, it cannot be re- 
quir’d by any natural obligation ; since it may be omitted without proving any 
defect or imperfection in the mind and temper, and consequently without any 
vice. 


But, in terms of Hume’s psychology, there is no natural inclination, no 
untutored impulse, to keep promises, and since there is no such inclination, 
it cannot be, in our natural state, a duty to keep them. At the same time 
failure to fulfil a promise cannot put us under any obligation. For the 
omission of the act of promise-keeping does not indicate the lack of any 
natural passion, which circumstance alone can arouse the sentiment of 
disapproval in our natural state. And Hume makes this point quite explicit. 
For, in contrasting benevolence to promise-keeping, he notes that ‘ if no 
human creature had that inclination (i.e. benevolence) no one could lie 
under such an obligation ’.@ 

From the above account it should be quite evident that this particular 
definition of obligation is used by Hume to show that we cannot be expected 
to perform such duties as keeping our promises or being just apart from the 
influence of reason or custom upon the natural and normal operation of 
our passions. This, of course, does not deny that the obligation to fulfil 
promises, or to be just, cannot be a motive to such actions. Hume’s point 
is that the moral obligation to perform these acts can only be properly 
understood if it is considered an artificial virtue. 

Care has been taken to establish this definition of obligation within 
its proper context because there is a tendency to treat it as an isolated 
statement. This tendency can readily lead to a misleading interpretation 
of it. One such instance of misinterpretation is to be found in Rachael 
Kydd’s book, Reason and Conduct in Hume’s Treatise. Mrs. Kydd, after 
quoting the definition in isolation, interprets it as follows : 


Moral obligations are related to the thought of virtuous acts. The idea of failing 
to do those acts which we approve of is itself displeasing to us, and to say that 
we are morally obliged is to say that we are prompted to perform an action by 
the peculiar displeasure in its omission.” 


She admits that in giving this interpretation of Hume she is ‘ guilty of a 


“Cf, ibid., p. 518. 

“[bid., p. 518. 

“Ibid., p. 519. 

*"Rachael M. Kydd, Reason and Conduct in Hume’s Treatise (Oxford, 1946), p. 167. 
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slight emendation ’. For, on her view, ‘ to be obliged is to be moved ’ to do 
the act, and not merely to feel a certain emotion. She justifies the emenda- 
tion on the grounds that Hume had elsewhere maintained, in refuting Clarke, 
that our recognition of the merit of an act and our being moved to perform 
it are distinct so that it becomes necessary to show some connection between 
the two.** And, according to Mrs. Kydd, we are now moved to act because 
the ‘ thought of omitting an act displeases us ’.“* Furthermore, this inter- 
pretation is possible only if, as she admits, we take Hume to mean that it 
is not the motive of the act which is ultimately approved, or its omission 
disapproved, but the act taken by itself.5° Otherwise, as she recognizes, 
we are immediately plunged into the circular reasoning which has been 
noted above.®! 

Now, Mrs. Kydd’s interpretation is plausible only if Hume’s statement 
is taken in isolation and divorced from its particular context. For once the 
context is examined it will be seen that Hume makes this definition of 
obligation in order to serve as the very foundation of his argument that a 
promise cannot create an obligation to its performance, that it cannot be 
fulfilled as a natural duty. As has been seen, on Hume’s view unless there 
is a natural passion prompting us to perform an action, its omission does 
not occasion, in our natural state, any disapproval. And it is in this way 
that he wishes to show that the keeping of promises cannot be a natural 
duty. But if this is so it is evident that, apart from the influence of custom 
or reason, not all actions, or their omission, will be reacted to in the same 
way ; and the way in which they will be reacted to will depend on the nature 
of their prompting motives. Consequently, to accept Mrs. Kydd’s emendation 
—in which the nature of the motive is entirely ignored—is to reject Hume’s 
view that the fulfilment of promises cannot be a natural duty. And surely 
this is highly paradoxical in the light of Hume’s original purpose in putting 
forth this definition of obligation, viz. that because of it promise-keeping 
cannot be a natural duty. 

Again, Hume’s argument that we cannot will a new obligation in making 
a promise depends directly on accepting the view that a natural obligation 
is identifiable with a felt emotion.®* 

Finally, it is scarcely plausible to believe, with Mrs. Kydd, that Hume 
would have accepted her emendation. For it implies a rejection of his whole 
theory of artificial virtues. That theory would not have been needed if 
the thought that our failure to be just or to fulfil promises could serve, by 
merely arousing our displeasure, as an effective prompting motive to such 
actions. It is precisely because we have not, and indeed cannot have, a 
natural sense of duty that Hume develops his theory of artificial motivation. 


“Cf. Treatise, p. 465 f. 
Op. cit., p. 168. 
“Tbid., p. 190 f. 

51See above, § I. 


Cf. Hume’s remark, ‘It wou’d be absurd, therefore, to will any new obligation, 
that is, any new sentiment of pain or pleasure ’ (7', 517). 
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There may, perhaps, be little doubt that Mrs. Kydd’s emendation of 
Hume’s position is much more in accord with common usage of the phrase 
‘to lie under an obligation ’ than the original definition. Nevertheless, it is 
only Hume’s own purport that there concerns us. 

The ultimate source of Mrs. Kydd’s misunderstanding is probably due 
to her failure to distinguish between acts of type (1b)—those acts which 
are prompted by natural, moral motives—and acts of type (2b)—those 
acts which are prompted by artificial, moral motives. That Mrs. Kydd has 
fused the two together becomes quite evident once it is noted that she 
makes no distinction between obligations determined within a natural 
setting and those determined within the context of social and cultural 
influences.5* For Hume never denies that moral obligation can lead to the 
performance of just actions or the fulfilment of promises. All that he denies 
is that this motive can ever be an original or natural one; i.e. he denies 
that the mere thought, on the part of the agent, of the moral worth of an 
action can lead him to perform it even though that thought may arouse 
an emotion in him. 


BERNARD WAND 
Princeton University. 


58Zoc. cit., p. 187. 
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CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 


The first volume of A History of Chinese Philosophy by Professor Fung 
Yu-lan! was first published in 1931 in China, and has, along with the second 
volume, published in 1934, remained, ever since, the standard work in its 
field. In many respects it was an improvement on previous works. One of 
the greatest difficulties in dealing with Chinese philosophy in ancient times 
is that of assigning the correct date to, and deciding on the authenticity of, 
almost every text that has come down to us. This gives rise to the further 
difficulty of finding a thread through the development of thought, whether 
within one school or among the different schools. In the ten or twenty years 
before Professor Fung’s book appeared there was intensive discussion of 
such problems among Chinese scholars, to which Professor Fung himself 
contributed not a little. In his book he makes full and judicious use of the 
results of these discussions, and is able, therefore, to write a coherent and 
plausible story. Some of these results incorporated in his book will be 
obvious to anyone who is familiar with the subject. Two examples will 
suffice. The 7'ao T'é Ching was traditionally attributed to Lao Tzu, an elder 
contemporary of Confucius. Professor Fung places the date of composition 
of this work in the Period of the Warring States, i.e. in the 4th instead of 
the 6th century B.c. The Appendices in the Book of Changes, known com- 
monly as the Ten Wings, were traditionally attributed to Confucius, though 
this has been questioned by scholars since the Eleventh Century. Professor 
Fung thinks that these Appendices were probably written during the late 
3rd or early 2nd Century B.c. 

Again, although Professor Fung was trained in Western philosophy, he 
does not, in the main, attempt to interpret Chinese philosophy in terms of 
some current philosophy of the West, though, at the time this book was 
written, he probably had leanings towards the New Realism which was 
popular in America. Neither does he go out of his way to find superficial 
parallels with Western philosophy. There is, however, one instance in 
which he was, I think, misled by his attempt to interpret a Chinese philo- 
sopher by means of a Western philosophical theory. I shall return to this 
further on. 

Most of the time, Professor Fung is content to use the traditional Chinese 
philosophical terminology. In passing, it may be interesting to note that, 
in the past thirty years or so, he stands out as the only Chinese philosopher 

1A History of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. I. The Period of the Philosophers (From the 

to circa 100 B.c.). By Fune Yu-tan. Translated by Derk Boode with 


introduction, notes, bibliography and index. (London : George Allen & Unwin. 1952. 
Pp. xxxiv + 455. Price 40s). 


A Short History of Confucian rage og By Lio Wvu-cm1. (Harmondsworth ; 
Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 229, Price 2s 6d). 
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who has produced a system of philosophy which, though influenced by 
Western philosophical method, carries on the Chinese tradition. That he 
is well steeped in the tradition of Chinese philosophy can be seen by the 
fact that the title of one of his philosophical works is the Hsin Li-hsiieh or 
New Neo-Confucianism. 

Although there is a chapter on ‘ Philosophical and Religious Thought 
prior to Confucius ’, the author takes Confucius as the first philosopher who 
expounded systematically his own views. This volume, then, covers the 
history of Chinese philosophy from Confucius to the Prince of Huai Nan 
(died 122 B.c.). In the author’s own words, ‘ The rise of the Confucian 
school marked the beginning of the Period of the Philosophers ; its supremacy 
over all other schools marked the close of the period ’ (p. 403). This period 
is the most interesting in the whole long history of China, not only because 
of its brilliant minds, but also because it was a period in which Chinese 
thought developed in complete independence of all outside influence. Bud- 
dhism was not introduced into China for probably another century, and it 
was not till much later that it had any appreciable influence on Chinese 
thought. 

Chinese thinkers in ancient times were, with scarcely any exceptions, 
interested in the problem of the proper way of life. They were all interested 
in what Professor Fung, using a phrase from the Chuang Tzu, so aptly 
described as ‘the Way of the Inner Sage and Outer King’. In other words, 
to the Chinese thinkers ethics and politics were two aspects of the same 
thing. This does not simply mean that political philosophy has for its 
foundation moral principles. It means that a man who understands the 
Way will become a Sage in his person while at the same time manifesting 
himself outwardly as a true king. Politics was looked upon as having solely 
to do with the relation of the ruler to his subject, and as this is but one of 
the five human relations which are the concern of morality, politics is really 
a special case of morals. To bring order and security to the state, and, later, 
to the Empire, was the aim common to practically all schools of thought. 
Even the Tao Té Ching, which has delighted so many Western readers in 
search of Far Eastern mysticism, is not free from this mundane aim, for 
the Bibliographical Section of the Han Shu (History of the Former Han 
Dynasty) describes, quite rightly to my mind, Taoism, referring mainly to 
the Tao Té Ching, as dealing with ‘ the method of the ruler on the throne ’. 
Again, the ultimate aim of the paradoxes concerning similarity and differ- 
ence put forth by Hui Shih, the famous Dialectician, seems to have been to 
show that ‘ the universe is one’ and so we should ‘ love all things alike’, a 
phrase which is reminiscent of the doctrine of ‘ all-inclusive love’ of Mo 
Tzu, a philosopher whose sole mission was to save the people from war and 
conflict between states. The only possible exception is Chuang Tzu, who 
represents a more sophisticated Taoism which transcends such problems. 

It is generally true that in the history of Chinese philosophy logical 
and epistemological problems are rarely discussed, but this is not true of 
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this period. There flourished then a school of Dialecticians (traditionally 
called the ‘ School of Names ’) who were sufficiently popular and important 
to have influenced the later Mohists and Hsiin Tzu, one of the greatest of 
the early Confucianists. Unfortunately not a great deal of their writings 
has come down to us. Of Hui Shih (see ch. 9, § 1-4) we have ten paradoxes 
preserved in Chapter XX XIII of the Chuang Tzu. We do not know, how- 
ever, by what arguments he arrived at his conclusions. As I have mentioned 
above, they are mainly concerned with similarity and difference. His aim 
seems to have been to distinguish between two ways in which things can 
be similar and different. In the ordinary way, given any two things, they 
are similar in some respects and different in others. In a more sophisticated 
way, we can say that all things are similar simply because th<y are things, 
and also that all things are different simply because they are numerically 
different. It is from this latter point of view that Hui Shih says that ‘ the 
universe is one’. 

In the same chapter in the Chuang Tzu, there are twenty further para- 
doxes which are not clearly attributed to any one in particular. Professor 
Fung attributes them to Kung-sun Lung. A few of these are reminiscent 
of the paradoxes of Zeno. For instance, ‘ There are times when a flying 
arrow is neither moving nor at rest’ and ‘ If a rod one foot in length is cut 
short every day by one half of its length, it will still have something left 
even after ten thousand generations ’ (p. 217). 

Then there are the dialectical chapters in the Mo Tzu, almost certainly 
written by later Mohists. The text here, apart from chapter 45, is, in the 
main, so corrupt that it cannot, except here and there, be understood without 
emendation, sometimes radical emendation. As the propositions are isolated 
and not very long, such a procedure is, to say the least, precarious. The 
reader who does not understand Chinese is especially at a disadvantage, as 
the translator is not in a position to indicate when and how the text has 
been emended. 

Lastly, there is the Kung-sun Lung Tzu, which, apart from the chapter 
in which the author attempts to show that a white horse is not a horse, is 
a most difficult and baffling text, of which there is, as yet, no satisfactory 
interpretation. The difficulties here, one feels, are due not so much to corrupt 
text—though there is sure to be corruption—as to the unsuitability for the 
purposes of subtle logical arguments of the Chinese language, which is 
without explicit indications as to the grammatical category of any word. 
This may, for a large part, account for the failure of such logical studies to 
survive in subsequent ages. 

It is in connection with the Kung-sun Lung Tzu that I feel Professor 
Fung has been misled by Western philosophical theory. In § 8, of Chapter 
9, he interprets the ‘ Discourse on Chih and Things’ by the theory of uni- 
versals. (The word chih can mean ‘ finger’, ‘to point to’ or ‘ the intended 
meaning of a person or a piece of writing’). Although, as I have said, no 
one has, as yet, put forth a convincing interpretation of this and other 
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chapters, I cannot help feeling that it is very unlikely that this has to do 
with universals, and even if it has to do with a problem somewhat like the 
problem of universals, because of the peculiarities of the Chinese language, 
it will still be misleading to interpret it by means of the theory of universals, 
When Professor Fung goes on to offer a possible interpretation of the paradox 
‘Wheels do not touch the ground’ by saying that ’ a wheel that touches 
the ground is a concrete wheel, and the ground touched by it is the concrete 
ground. But the universal “wheel” does not touch the universal 
“ground ” ’, that seems to be too easy a way out of the paradox. 

I have dwelt at some length on these parts of the book because, owing 
to the difficulty of the texts, they contain interpretations which are bound 
to be tentative, and are, therefore, quite unlike other parts of the book 
where Professor Fung’s interpretation, whether one accepts it or not, is not 
of this tentative nature. 

The best chapters in this volume are, I think, those on Chuang Tzu (ch, 
10) and Confucians of the Ch’in Dynasty and the Beginning of the Han 
Dynasty (ch. 14). (Incidentally, the translation of the title of ch. 14 is 
faulty). Professor Fung has made a special study of both the Chuang Tzu 
as well as Kuo Hsiang’s commentary to it. He has made an excellent trans- 
lation of the first seven chapters—the so-called ‘ Inner Chapters ’—which 
contain some of the most interesting parts of the whole work. His treatment 
of the Han rationalisation of the traditional i (generally translated as 
‘ ceremonies ’ or ‘ rites’) is excellent, and shows great sympathetic under- 
standing of the Han Confucianists. In the same chapter he gives an inter- 
esting account of the Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean, two 
chapters of the Li Chi, which have exercised great influence on subsequent 
thought because they were taken out of the Li Chi to form, with the Analects 
of Confucius and the Mencius, the Four Books. 

Let us turn to the translation. Professor Bodde’s translation of Vol. I 
was first published in 1937, but it has long been out of print. Students of 
Chinese philosophy will welcome this re-issue. (The translation of Vol. I 
is not yet readily available in this country). The translator has added, for 
the benefit of Western readers, a Historical Introduction, notes, a very 
useful bibliography, a chronological table of the philosophers, a map of 
China during the Period of the Warring States, and an index. He has also 
taken the opportunity of this new edition to add a few pages of ‘ Revision 
and Additions ’. 

As the author uses the method of quoting extensively from philosophical 
texts, this translation is useful as a series of readings in the history of Chinese 
philosophy. However, it is not as useful as it might have been, because the 
translations are not free from mistakes. This is partly due to the difficulty 
of the texts, and partly, one suspects, because Professor Bodde relies too 
much on existing translations, some of which are worse than useless. As 
an extreme example let me quote from Chapter 9 his translation of one of 
the paradoxes. On p. 217 we find ‘ Chisels do not surround their handles’. 
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This is mysterious enough, but the mystery deepens when on the following 
page Professor Fung is supposed to have explained that ‘ What surrounds 
the handle is a concrete and particular chisel, but the universal, “ chisel ”’, 
does not surround a handle’. When one consults the original text, one finds 
‘A hole does not surround a peg’. Indeed the saying ‘ A square peg in a 
round hole ’ is to be found in an early text. It is only fair to Professor Bodde 
to repeat that this is an extreme case. 

In spite of any shortcomings in the translation, I think that all students 
of Chinese philosophy owe Professor Bodde a great debt for having accom- 
plished what must have been the immensely difficult task of making avail- 
able in English this major work on the history of Chinese philosophy. For 
the reader with no Chinese, there is no other work available in English of 
comparable compass and scholarship. This English version, like its original, 
is sure to remain, for many years to come, the standard work on the 
subject. 

A Short History of the Confucian Philosophy belongs to a very different 
category. It is a popular work written by someone who is neither a philo- 
sopher nor an expert on Chinese philosophical texts. The author recounts, 
at every possible opportunity, the hackneyed anecdotes, apocryphal and 
all, concerning all the famous Chinese philosophers. What account there 
is of the history of Chinese philosophy—and in spite of its title this is really 
a history of the whole of Chinese philosophy—is routine and not always 
accurate. There are serious gaps. To give an example, Tai Tung-yuan 
(1724-77), a most important scholar and philosopher of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
gets only half a page, and this is taken up completely by a single anecdote. 
These gaps are, it would seem, not so much due to the author’s judgment of 
the relative unimportance of the philosophers omitted as dictated by the 
gaps in the author’s acquaintance with the subject. 


D. C. Lau 
London School of 
Oriental and African Studies. 
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JOHN LOCKE 


The writings of Locke published here’ for the first time, from manuscripts 
in the Lovelace Collection now in the Bodleian, are as follows :— 

(i) A set of eight short essays on the Law of Nature written in Latin 
and the titles of three more which remained unwritten. They were com- 
posed probably not earlier than 1660 and certainly not later than 1664. A 
translation by the editor is printed on facing pages and a detailed summary 
is also provided. 

(ii) A semi-facetious college speech of 1664, printed in the same way. 

(iii) Transcripts of a shorthand note of 1677 about Pierre Nicole’s Morale, 
and of the philosophical passages in the journal for 1676 which happened 
to be written in shorthand. (These supplement Aaron and Gibbs’ version 
of the longhand passages). 

(iv) A photographic facsimile of two manuscript pages of the essays, 
and another of a page of shorthand. 

(v) Short extracts from various papers, which are incorporated in the 
editor’s introduction. 

The editor’s introduction contains :— 

(i) A description of the Lovelace Collection, with a list of 17 places 
where items have been published or reported, and other bibliographical data. 

(ii) Miscellaneous information, drawn from unpublished material in the 
Collection, about Locke’s life at Westminster School and Christ Church, up 
to 1664. 

(iii) Full descriptions and summaries of an English treatise on the Civil 
Magistrate written in 1660-61, and of a Latin one presumed to have been 
written about the same time. (The texts of both treatises remain 
unpublished). 

(iv) Numerous corrections to errors of ascription, transcription and inter- 
pretation, made by people who have edited Locke and written about him. 

(v) A very full critical discussion of the essays, in respect of the circum- 
stances of their, composition, their sources (on which Dr. von Leyden has 
exact information), their argument, their relation to the major works, and 
their subsequent influence. 

The editorial matter has been prepared with the utmost care and 
thoroughness. Evidence and inference are most clearly distinguished in 
the presentation, and only the most cautious inferences are made. It is 
an exemplary piece of work, and one can wish that other editors will study 
Dr. von Leyden’s methods and learn from him how to do this sort of job 
properly. Present standards in these matters may be inferred from the 

1JOHN LOCKE : Essays on the Law of Nature. The Latin text with a translation, 
introduction and notes, together with transcripts of Locke’s shorthand in his journal 


for 1676. Edited by W. von Leypren. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. xii + 
292, Price 35s). 
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remarkable complaint made by a reviewer in an eminent journal, that Dr. 
von Leyden’s introduction is ‘ easy to read only if the reader has a serious 
oceasion to do so’. 

From the texts of the essays, with the indispensable assistance of Dr. 
von Leyden’s critical analysis, we can gain for the first time an adequate 
understanding of Locke’s view of the law of nature. The contents of the 
volume also concern many other aspects of Locke’s life, thought and in- 
fluence, on which we have no space to comment here. 

The gist of the essays is very briefly as follows : There is a lex naturae, 
and it can be known by the light of nature. The light of nature is known 
neither by ‘ inscription ’ (innately), nor by tradition, nor by conviction, nor 
by general consensus, but by reason through sense-experience—‘ nihil 
remanet quod lumen naturae dici possit praeter rationem et sensum’. The 
senses supply ideas of sensible particulars, reason directs, combines, and 
forms further ideas. Neither faculty can achieve anything separately ; 
together there is nothing they cannot achieve. ‘. . . nihil tam obscurum 
est tam reconditum tam ab omni sensu remotum quod his adjutus facultatibus 
cogitando et ratiocinando assequi non possit omnium capax animus’ (f. 48). 
The law of nature thus known is binding perpetually and universally, and 
is not based on private utility. 

In his critical analysis, which constitutes an important addition to the 
literature on natural law, Dr. von Leyden succeeds in giving a clear state- 
ment of Locke’s somewhat muddled argument by comparing it with four 
possible kinds of natural law theory. He shows how Locke passes from 
making the ostensibly factual statements that men can reason and that 
men have sense-experience of objects, to making statements of a different 
order to the effect that it is man’s proper nature to reason, and that the 
world of sense-experience is evidence of a creator; thus reason, starting 
from material provided by the senses, can reach a morally binding natural 
law. There are further complications over the question of whether this law 
is the expression of God’s reason or of his will. I cannot reproduce here the 
subtleties of this confused position, nor Dr. von Leyden’s highly interesting 
remarks about Hobbes, Culverwel, Cudworth, Grotius, Vasquez, Suarez and 
others. The impossibility of coping with Locke’s argument in terms of a 
simple rationalist-empiricist dichotomy may be worth emphasising. 

Having exhibited Locke’s difficulties, Dr. von Leyden can show the 
approach used in the Hssay concerning Human Understanding to be an 
alternative which avoids some of them. He can thus give new concrete 
meaning to Locke’s celebrated remark about how he took a new course 
after he and his five or six friends had ‘ found themselves quickly at a stand 
by the difficulties that rose on every side’. (This happened of course in 
1671, not very long after the essays had been written). By the same means 
Dr. von Leyden is also able to make intelligible the anomalous and un- 
satisfactory treatment of the law of nature in the mature works. 

But it seems to me that Dr. von Leyden has overlooked one important 
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aspect of the relation between the ‘ historical, plain method ’ and the natural 
law approach. Discussing the relation between the essays and the Zesay, 
Dr. von Leyden writes : ‘ Locke’s well-known doctrine that our knowledge 
reaches no further than what the mind can establish by comparing, uniting, 
enlarging or refining simple ideas was already set forth by him in his essays’, 
But one of the features of the essays that strikes me (though not Dr. von 
Leyden) most strongly, is the complete absence of any suggestion of a 
limitation on the combined powers of reason and the senses. Certainly in 
the essays our knowledge reaches ‘ no further than’ they can reach, but 
they can reach ad caelum. ‘. . . quae omnis cognitio quantacunque est . . , 
quae totam pervadens rerum naturam nec inter limites mundi circumscripta 
caelum ipsum contemplatione ingreditur . . . (f. 24). The ‘ limitation ’ that 
Locke envisages here is the incapacity of reason to produce knowledge out 
of itself (i.e. innate ideas), but this does not in fact restrict the powers of 
the mind—reason ‘ non jacit fundamentum, etsi augustissimum saepenumero 
erigit structuram et ad caelum usque attollit scientiarum apices’ (f. 24). The 
mind that has to be presupposed throughout the essays, for the argument 
to make sense at all, is the omnium capax animus. How different is this from 
the mind which is to be induced in the Essay ‘ to sit down in a quiet ignor- 
ance of those things which, upon examination, are found to be beyond the 
reach of our capacities ’. 

Grateful as we must be for Dr. von Leyden’s volume (and for Professor 
Lough’s edition of the travel diaries), the two books leave us sitting in an 
unquiet ignorance about the unpublished documents which are beyond 
our reach. We now know too much about what we are missing. To take 
one example only : Locke’s relations with Sydenham. Locke’s ‘ historical’ 
method is at least as important as the ‘mathematical’ and the ‘ meta- 
physical’ methods which enjoyed a classical confrontation in the Leibniz- 
Clarke correspondence. Compared with what we know about these two 
methods, our knowledge of how Locke came upon his method is minute. 
Up to now it has been permissible to guess plausibly that an important 
factor was Sydenham’s new ‘historical ’ method of establishing symptoms 
by carefully describing many cases, thereby making diagnosis in the modern 
sense possible. Dr. von Leyden tells us (p. 3) that ‘ Locke’s medical papers 
in the collection have never been made use of, probably because many of 
them are written in shorthand. Those in longhand alone contain important 
information about his relation to Thomas Sydenham ’. Who is going to be 
rash enough to make plausible guesses now, with this parcel of data lying 
unopened ? Many similar examples could be mentioned. And even the 
little that had been published previously has now been made hazardous to 
use, since so many corrections and cross-corrections have been made, in 
this book and in recent articles, that it is humanly impossible to feel sure 
that one has kept track of them all. 

People who have serious occasion to read Locke will not now be satisfied 
with anything short of his collected writings, no less assiduously edited 


than his essays on the law of nature. 
P. G. Lucas 


University of Manchester. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Sophists. By Mario UNTERSTEINER. Translated by Kathleen Freeman. 
(Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 1954. Pp. xvi + 368. Price 3ls 6d). 


Signor Untersteiner deals in turn with Protagoras (Chs. 1-3), Gorgias 
(Chs. 4-10), Prodicus (Ch. 11), Antiphon (Chs. 12, 13), Hippias (Chs. 14, 
15), the Dissoi Logoi (Ch. 16), Thrasymachus, Callicles and Critias (Chs. 17, 
18), reconstructing the doctrines of each with much reference to previous 
commentators (two-fifths of the work is taken up with notes). He regards 
this book as a sequel to T’he Physiology of the Myth and looks forward to 
completing the trilogy with a book on ‘the cultural aspect of sophistic ’. 

One striking feature of the sophists here studied is the straightforward- 
ness of their thought and the clarity of their utterance : indispensable 
qualities for those who aim at winning and retaining a mass audience. In 
general, however, Untersteiner ignores their plain meaning, preferring to 
discover in their works profounder doctrines, which are largely unintelligible. 
Another striking feature of these sophists is their skill and joy in argument : 
in such company Untersteiner is quite out of his class ; being himself in- 
capable of coherent argument (despite his frequent use of ‘hence’ and 
‘therefore ’) he naturally fails to see what they were up to or why it was 
worth doing ; instead, he sees in their writings nothing but high and heavy 
statements and counter-statements in epistemology. ‘The sophists must 
be given the credit of having conceded to man the right to a human life, 
human speech, and human thought’ (p. xvi). A little common sense in 
place of his vast apparatus of learning would have resulted in a shorter 
book and at least a readable one: roAvpadin voov ov diddrxes. 

It would be impossible to report both concisely and faithfully the doc- 
trines Untersteiner attributes to the sophists, because they are stated at 
length and in different versions, all equally puzzling. The following précis, 
about ten times removed from the reality, extracts what seems to be the 
core of his Protagoras story : Protagoras in the Antilogiae reveals ‘ the 
property possessed by the metaphysical world of dividing into contradictory 
pairs of opposites’, the existence of which renders knowledge and truth 
unattainable in that sphere. However (here begins the T'ruth), knowledge 
and truth can be attained in the sensible world, and the ‘ two logoi’ over- 
come, because ‘ man is the master of all experiences ’ (a ludicrous translation 
of rdévrwv xpyydtwv pérpov defended in a fourteen-page excursus into phil- 
ology). Man is master because both he and the objective world are in flux 
and like can know like. Moreover, each (contradictory) thing or experience 
can be mastered (known) in two ways since the two logoi, though subdued, 
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are still there—a xpeirrwv and a jjrrwv Adyos, a superior and an inferior 
possibility of being known. It is the wise man who can substitute the former 
for the latter (tov ijrrw Adyov Kpeitrw roveiv), 

Progressive expansion of this précis, with the addition of elucidations 
and supporting evidence, would serve only to shed increasing obscurity on 
Untersteiner’s thesis : the text as it stands (91 pages) is quite impenetrable, 
Quotation alone can do it justice : 

‘Since the metaphysical concept of essence and all abstract concepts 
which derive from it are subject to contradictory opinions, the only way 
left open to Protagoras was to turn his own attention on Man’s sense-experi- 
ence, with a view to determining its value after the critical subtraction of 
its intellectual description ’ (p. 41). 

‘ Therefore in order to overcome “ the logoi in opposition to each other ”, 
Protagoras portrayed Man as “ master of experiences’. By the working of 
this mastery the logoi have been particularised from the differences which 
have produced the original conflict, which however has been freed from its 
static opposition by the substitution of that antithesis of value [the better 
and worse logoi] which, by a deeper exploration of the original Protagorean 
proposition, intensified the importance of the second (pérpov a1 @pwros) : 
Man can achieve his own or other’s mastery over a possibility of knowledge 
of a thing when he succeeds in mastering another better possibility of under- 
standing offered by the same thing, by contrasting the latter with and 
substituting it for the former: this is the meaning of 10 tov ijrtw Adyov 
xpeittw moveiv : “‘ to change the lesser possibility of knowledge into a greater 
possibility of knowledge ”’ ; it is under the emblem of this famous proposition 
that the Apologia of Protagoras in the Theaetetus is developed. 

This possibility through which, with a change in the particular conditions, 
the emergence of different grades of intelligibility of each thing is stimulated 
by placing them in a value-relation, is the work of reasoning Man, who thus 
becomes the true master of experience, including those which are contra- 
dictory ; all of these he can subject. to his judgement, because he is the 
master, as of every other intellectual element, so also of this antithetical 
relationship consisting of a Adyos from which is derived a jjrrwv Adyos and 
a xpeittwv Aoyos, both concerning a single experience ’ (p. 53). 

About three-quarters of the book is like this. 

His treatment of Gorgias is without doubt even more monstrous than 
his treatment of Protagoras. 

CoLIN STRANG 


Plato’s ‘ Phaedo’. By R. 8S. Biucx. (London : Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1955. Pp. x 
+ 208. Price 21s). 


This book contains a careful translation of the Phaedo and a great deal of sober 
explanation and discussion, both of historical and philological points and of the dialogue’s 
philosophical content. Dr. Bluck’s work will be of service to several different classes of 
reader ; particularly, perhaps, to Sixth Form and undergraduate students. An Intro- 
duction (‘ straightforward for those with little or no Greek ’) talks about the general 
nature of the dialogue, the personae dramatis, the theory of Forms, the Phaedo arguments 
for immortality, and Plato’s later ‘ proofs ’ of immortality. Then comes the translation. 
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divided into fifteen longish sections, each prefaced by a brief analysis and comment, 
In nine appendices some major problems are tackled in more detail ; special attention 
being given to the interpretation of the ‘ hypothesis’ passage (99 D sq.) and of the 
final proof of the soul’s indestructibility (105 E sq.). Finally there are—besides foot- 
notes throughout the book—several pages of Supplementary Notes ; and four Indices. 

As will be seen from this, the lay-out of Dr. Bluck’s book is more complicated than 
that of the comparable works of Cornford and Professor Hackforth. This seems to 
be a disadvantage. It is true that the casual Greekless reader will be able to pick up 
a fair idea of the dialogue, with the minimum trouble and controversy, by going straight 
through the Introduction and translation and stopping there. But to the careful student 
the distribution of exegetical material among many different places will be an incon- 
venience. Thus to grasp Dr. Bluck’s theory concerning ‘ logoi’ and ‘ hypotheseis’ it 
is imperative to collate passages from the Introduction, the commentaries in the trans- 
lation, the Appendices, and the Supplementary Notes, as well as from footnotes to 
all of these. This is surely to carry ‘ diairesis’ too far. 

The theory just mentioned is, without a doubt, the main innovation in Dr. Bluck’s 
interpretation of the Phaedo. He differs widely from those writers (including Sir David 
Ross and Mr. Richard Robinson) who seem to him to ‘ read into the dialogue too much 
logic’. He denies that either the ‘logoi’ of 100 A or the ‘ hypotheseis’ of 101 D-E are 
propositions. The ‘ logoi’ are (Socratic) definitions or accounts of things ; the ‘ hypo- 
theseis’ are provisional notions of (Platonic) Forms. The ‘ hypothesis’ passage is 
overtly (100 A 7) a clarification of the ‘ logoi’ passage ; but actually Plato passes from 
a description of Socratic method to the exposition of a distinctively Platonic theory of 
Form-causes. 

It may be that I have not fully understood Dr. Bluck’s theory ; but I cannot help 
wondering whether he is right to put it forward, as he does, as an interpretation radically 
opposed to all interpretations that treat ‘logoi’ and hypotheses as propositions. He 
holds that hypotheses are provisional ‘ notions’ or ‘ conceptions’ of Forms (he also 
uses once the unhappy expression ‘ provisional mental images’). But surely for these 
to be discussed they must be put into words, something must be (tentatively) asserted. 
I might, for example, suggest ‘ Beauty is the symmetry of parts’; I put forward a 
proposition, a defining proposition. Indeed Dr. Bluck himself speaks of ‘ expressing 
a hypothesis in a sentence’, of ‘ formulating’ a hypothesis, of the ‘ hypothesis that 
the Form of Fire includes the nature of “ the hot”’’, and of the * plausibility *’ of an 
hypothesis. Can it be that his real point is not that hypotheses are not propositions, 
but that they are propositions of a certain kind, propositions that give definitions ? 
Again, Dr. Bluck talks of the ‘ results of a particular notion of a particular Form- 
cause ’ and denies that these can be properly understood as ‘ deductions from one or 
more propositions’. The ‘ proposition’ and ‘deduction’ terminology belongs, he 
thinks, to a quite mistaken interpretation. Yet the method of testing hypotheses 
which he describes does seem to be, in effect, a method of deduction : one starts with 
the tentatively adopted definition of a Form—say, Beauty ; from this and other premis- 
ses one deduces that certain things are (or are not) beautiful ; and one looks to see if 
these conclusions are acceptable. So here, too, I wonder if Dr. Bluck has not to some 
extent misrepresented his own position. He is certainly anxious to deny that the 
method of hypothesis is put forward in the Phaedo as a perfectly general logical method 
for the testing of propositions by the deduction of consequences. But is he equally 
justified, on his own account of the matter, in asserting that deduction does not enter 
into the method at all, and that a hypothesis is not a proposition of any kind but some- 
thing quite different ? 

Whatever the merits of Dr. Bluck’s interpretation of 100-101 (and he undeniably 
makes many valuable observations in his discussion of the passage), there is no doubt 
that the book as a whole is a useful and welcome addition to the literature on the Phaedo. 


J. L. ACKRILL 


Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato’s ‘ Timaeus’. By Grorce 8. CracHorn. (The Hague : 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1954. Pp. xi + 149. Price 19s). 


In the Timaeus Plato comes nearest to attempting the general account of nature 
which occupies Aristotle in many treatises, so that Aristotle often has occasion to 
mention or at least to use it. But his remarks on it are naturally scattered through 
various works, particularly the Physics and the De Caelo, and the assembly of these is 
itself a labour before interpretation can begin. Mr. Claghorn presents his material, 
after an introduction, under the following heads: The Receptacle, Simple Bodies, 
Qualities, Motion, Time, Soul, Nature. His general contention is that there is in Aristotle 
much less dissent from Plato’s views than is usually believed, and that some of the 
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views attacked are those of Platonists rather than of Plato. He does not, of course, 
accept Taylor’s argument that the opinions uttered by Timaeus are not Plato’s own, 

In a short notice only a few points of special interest can be raised. In his account 
of the Receptacle, Mr. Claghorn concludes, against such modern authorities as Baeum. 
ker, Burnet, Ross, Cherniss and apparently Cornford, though he quotes him on his 
own side, that this is in itself not simply space, in which copies of the Forms manifest 
themselves so as to fill it, but rather the close forerunner of Aristotle’s primary matter, 
and as such was readily accepted by Aristotle. Certainly I have always felt that a 
better substrate than simple extension is needed for the form-copies that appear in 
the world. There is, for instance, the description in the Timaeus of the Receptacle 
as itself shaken and shaking all things, were it not for the steadying influence of the 
Demiurge, and the comparison of it to a plastic medium, even though to one without 
sensible qualities. 

In the discussion of qualities, the difference is well brought out between Aristotle’s 
view of the simple inherence of sensible qualities in matter and Plato’s doctrine, appear- 
ing also in the Theaetetus, that these are present in actuality only for an experiencing 
subject whose organism interacts with its surroundings. On motion in the two philo- 
sophers, Mr. Claghorn is surely right in accepting Cornford’s view of the term illomenen 
in Tim. 40 B : that the earth is at the centre of the universe and rotates on an axis, 
neither describing an orbit like a planet round anything else nor oscillating in a straight 
line through the centre. The earth would be carried round in the diurnal motion of 
the universe if it had not a contrary and equal motion of its own, which maintains it 
stationary in relation to the heavens that revolve in the circle of the Same. Thus Aris- 
totle in De Caelo Il. 13. 293 B is quite correct in writing illesthai kai kineisthai, kai 
being not additive but explanatory. 

Other points are the following. Aristotle nowhere criticises the fundamental con- 
ception of time as the moving image of eternity, and both he and Plato hold that time 
imitates eternity because all things temporal strive to imitate their First Cause. The 
creation in the T'imaeus is neither meant literally nor so taken by Aristotle. Though 
Aristotle rejects the ancient notion, accepted by Plato, that soul is essentially moving 
and indeed self-moving, his unmoved First Cause of movement has the same function 
as the World-Soul of the Timaeus in bringing about rational movement of the heavens. 
But Aristotle is right to find difficulty in Plato’s doctrine that mind, as rational, is 
at rest, while soul, as related to body, is in motion. Plato in his conception of nature 
makes reason the physis or essential character of the world. Aristotle, making physis 
the source of motion in all things, seems to accept earlier notions of the pre-Socratics, 
but makes it intelligent Nature, and identifics it with form rather than matter. 

There will not be much disagreement with these contentions, but prolonged and 
careful study would probably show more difference between Plato and Aristotle than 
Mr. Claghorn allows, though less than is usually assumed. 

E. D. PHILLIps 


The Meaning of Aristotle’s ‘Ontology’. By WERNER Marx. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1954. Pp. viii + 67. Price 5 Guilders). 


This is a careful and laborious study of Aristotle’s doctrine of Being, as found mostly 
in the Metaphysics. The language is not always easy to follow, so that a student who 
knew little Greek and no German would get less help that he might expect from a dis- 
cussion which, in thought, faces the difficulties with honesty and pertinacity. For ex- 
ample : ‘ The Aristotelian philosopher, we need to remind ourselves, directs his eye to 
the many (polla) substances, the ousiai, because he does not dialectically discuss an 
idea abstracted from them. However, what he tries to see in them are the modes-to- 
substantiate ; and these modes he sees as momenta of the one pregiven unity of sub- 
stantiality. Therefore, it follows that the substances ‘‘ have” substantiality only 80 
far as they “are’’ qua substances. The substantiality elucidates the constitution of 
every particular. It is the logos of its ‘‘ blueprint ”’, its ousiological structure, which is 
to be elucidated in so far as it inheres in the particular ’. 

Important notions such as noesis, physis, ousia, eidos, hyle, each receive a chapter. 
The difficulty of the Aristotelian substance, as subject of qualities and relations, but 
at the same time not an indeterminate substrate required merely to support them, is 
well brought out. The approach to it by definition is found to miss individuality, and 
those by form and matter, by form and privation, by potency and act, and by the 
four causes are in turn investigated. It is made clear that substantiality as a category 
is not explicable in terms of the others, which presuppose it. Nothing very new is 
said, but any reader who works through the book will have his mind refreshed on Aris- 
totle’s fundamental conceptions, 


E. D, PxHriuies 
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The Faith and Practice of Al-Ghazzali. By W. Monrcomery Wart. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 1953. Pp. 155. Price 9s 6d). 


The Muslim theologian Al-Ghazzali (died a.p. 1111), who contributed so much to 
the establishment of the intellectual foundations of the revival of orthodox Isalm and 
reconciled its dogmatics with the Islamic mystical movement known as Sufism (Cf. 
H. A. R. Gibb, An Interpretation of Islamic History, Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale I, 
1953, pp. 39 ff.) deserves to be better known to the general interested philosophical 
reader and to the student of medieval philosophy. He approaches his task with the 
full mastery of the philosophical methods which had grown up during more than two 
centuries of Islamic philosophical studies and with a profound understanding of the 
ultimate meaning of this philosophy ; but he realised at the same time the danger for 
Islam inherent in the ultimate success of the philosophy of Avicenna, who had under- 
taken to understand the whole of Islam in terms of philosophy and professed that there 
was no other valid interpretation of Islam. His detailed attack on the incoherence of 
philosophy, the Destructio philosophorum, would be worth while translating ; part of 
it is included in a recently published annotated English translation of Averroes’ attempt 
at refuting Al-Ghazzali’s work (S. van der Bergh, Averroes [etc.], London 1954). His 
most important book, ‘ The Revivification of the Religious Sciences ’, is probably too 
bulky ever to be translated completely. Hence it is very welcome that the author of the 
present volume has given (pp. 86-152) an excellent translation of a shorter work, ‘ The 

inning of Guidance ’, (Bidayat al-Hidaya), which can be considered as an introduc- 
tion to the ‘ Revivification ’. The first part describes the order of religious observances 
in everyday life, the second, which may be more interesting to the philosophical reader, 
is concerned with the avoidance of sins and especially the sins of the heart. In the 
first section of the volume (pp. 11-85) Dr. Watt provides an equally excellent translation 
of one of the most attractive and most impressive works by Al-Ghazzali, ‘ Deliverance 
from Error and Attachment to the Lord of Might and Majesty’ (Al-Mungidh min 
ad-dalal). It is a kind of spiritual autobiography, to which we incidentally owe every- 
thing we know about Al-Ghazzali’s life. He tells us of his initial abandonment of tra- 
dition, describes and criticises speculative theology and philosophy in its different 
branches and systems, refutes the claim of the ‘ authoritarian ’ official ideology of the 
Shiite Fatimide caliphate in Egypt and then explains his withdrawal from the world 
and his conversion to mysticism, and his return to reach the new truth which he has 
discovered, being now a traditionalist and a mystic at once. This small work deserves 
the closest study, and we can only voice our gratitude to Dr. Watt for making it accessible 
to a wide circle of readers. His introduction to both the treatises is much to the point 
and very valuable. 

R. WALZER 


Descartes Dioptrik. By GertrupD LEISEGANG. (Meisenheim : Westkulturverlag Anton 
Hain. 1954. Pp. 168. Price DM11). 


The present reviewer first came to know of Descartes’s Discours de la Méthode when 
studying French literature at school, and for many years he failed to realise that the 
Discourse had originally been published with La Dioptrique, les Météores et la Géométrie, 
qui sont des essais de cette Méthode. It was with astonishment that he first read Des- 
cartes’s Dioptrique in a copy of the first edition. The fact that the Discourse has gener- 
ally been reprinted or translated without the Hssais may have helped to create in the 
minds of many students a one-sided view of Descartes as a ‘ specialist in general ideas ’ 
—yet he experimented with animal eyes in order to demonstrate the formation of the 
retinal image, and he designed machines for the grinding of optical lenses. The Diop- 
trique has been neglected as a source of Descartes’s views on man. It propounds a 
theory of the relationship between the external world and our sensations, which in 
many respects is essentially the same as theories more recently put forward by Helm- 
holtz, Eddington, and Bertrand Russell. 

German-speaking students are therefore fortunate in having now at their disposal 
the translation and the Introduction written by Dr. Leisegang. The translation is 
made from the text of Descartes’s Complete Works edited by C. Adam and P. Tannery ; 
the illustrations being also reproduced from this edition. The first six chapters of the 
Dioptrique deal with light, refraction, the eye, the senses in general, the images formed 
in the eye, and vision. The last chapters are concerned with the means of improving 
human eyesight, particularly spectacles and telescopes, both from the theoretical 
and practical standpoints. 

The translator’s Introduction discusses the history of the problems studied by 

8, including the further development of some of his ideas up to the present 
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time. Descartes must have known Kepler’s Dioptrik; whether he knew of Snell’s 
discovery of the law of refraction is not quite clear—in general he does not mention 
the work of these or of other authors. The Dioptriqgue shows Descartes’s characteristic 
insight, as in the problems of lens designing, while also containing errors which seem 
strange to the modern reader. Dr. Leisegang’s Introduction deals at greater length 
with the physical than with the physiological and philosophical aspects of the work, 
Scheiner demonstrated the formation of the retinal image using animal eyes (1619) 
and the eye of a dead man (1625) before Descartes published his Dioptrique (1637). 
Did Descartes know of this earlier work ? This is one of the few problems Dr. Leise 
does not discuss. Her Introduction forms a valuable contribution to the study of a 
neglected work of great historical and general interest. 

The works of Descartes make fascinating reading and this applies particularly to 
this early essay, crammed as it is with ideas expressed with great force and liveliness, 
A perusal of the Dioptrique may help to dispel the legend that Descartes invented his 
doctrine of the soul residing in the brain as an ad hoc device to forestall criticism by 
theologians. Obscure as this doctrine was, and still is, it was less obscure than con- 
temporary doctrines according to which external objects send to the brain images 
which the soul is then able to contemplate, as if we possessed another pair of eyes 
inside our brain. 

It may be hoped that an English translation of the Dioptrique will one day 
be published. 

M. H. PrRENNE 


John Locke. By Ricuarp I. Aaron. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. Second edition, 1955. 
Pp. 323. Price 25s). 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1937 in the ‘ Leaders of Philosophy.’ 
Series, and it is generally and rightly regarded as the best exposition of Locke’s writings. 
There is much in it—especially the biographical information—that can now be amplified 
from the papers in the Lovelace Collection and other recently discovered documents ; 
nevertheless it is difficult to imagine any improvement on Professor Aaron’s exposition, 
and a second edition is therefore most welcome. There are some small stylistic changes, 
a few additions to the text (the most notable being a paragraph on p. 211), and new 
matter in the footnotes, consisting mainly of references to recent literature. It is an 
advantage that the author has not attempted to make extensive use of the new material, 
for this would have upset the balance of his original design ; besides, this new material 
is best treated in piecemeal fashion. Professor Aaron does, however, describe and quote 
from one document that is not mentioned in the first edition, and, since this is the 
only major addition to the book, something should be said about it here. 

The document is a draft of Books I and II of Locke’s Essay, dated 1685. Professor 
Aaron studied it in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, where it lay unnoticed 
until 1952. In a special note (pp. 55-73) Professor Aaron discusses the relationship of 
this draft, which he has named Draft C, with the first edition of the Essay of 1690 
and the two early drafts of 1671, which he had previously named A and B respectively, 
and of which one (A) was edited by him and Mr. J. Gibb in 1936. Professor Aaron has 
difficulties in deciding whether Draft C is in Locke’s hand or in that of a scribe. The 
hand of Locke’s faithful servant and amanuensis Sylvester Brownover bears in fact a 
close prima facie resemblance to Locke’s own, chiefly as a result of Brownover’s en- 
deavour to model his handwriting on that of his master. But a comparison of the 
hundreds of surviving papers written by Brownover with Locke autographs shows 
the unmistakable difference between the scholarly neatness of the latter and Brown- 
over’s stereotyped copies. And there cannot be the least shadow of doubt that Draft C 
is a copy in Brownover’s hand, and that the only passages written by Locke himself 
are corrections in the manuscript, marginal numbers, and most of the chapter headings 
and opening words. (Thus on p. | the title and first line are in Locke’s hand, whereas 
from the second line onwards it is Brownover’s writing). This method of laying out 
the chapter headings was a customary practice of Locke’s, obviously intended to indicate 
to his copyist the spacing he wanted. 

Brownover’s handwriting, though tidy, is minute, and this is possibly the explanation 
for the number of errors in the excerpts from Draft C, made for Professor Aaron in 
America. I will give some of the correct readings in order to assist with the under- 
standing of contexts where these are affected. 

Pp. 64, 1.30 ‘ there comes ’ for ‘ these come ’ ; 1.36 ‘ some simple ’ for ‘ from single ’ ; 
p. 65, 1.4 ‘ annexed’ for ‘ assumed’; 1.22 ‘ paper, lilies’ for ‘ particularities’; 1.31 
‘ considering them ’ for ‘ considering, these ’ ; p. 66, 1.15 ‘ simple ’ for ‘ single ’ ; p. 67, 
1.29 ‘ particular substances’ for ‘ particular sorts of substances’; 1.30 ‘ simple’ for 
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‘several’; p. 68, 1.24 ‘ reckoned’ for ‘ received’; 1.31 ‘ marks’ for ‘ method’; 1.38 
‘their’ for ‘ these’; p. 69, 1.1 ‘not wasted’ for ‘not completely wasted ’. 

It would be no easy task to sum up the author’s findings in his note on Draft C, 
for they are all concerned with particular points ; and though the manuscript is of 
considerable importance to anyone interested in the story of how Locke’s Hssay was 
written, the detailed examination and the lengthy extracts somewhat disrupt the flow 
of Professor Aaron’s main argument. 

W. von LEYDEN 


Tulane Studies in Philosophy, Volume III: A symposium on Kant. By Epwarp G. 
BaLLaRp and others. (New Orleans: Tulane University. 1954. Pp. 161. Price 
$2.00). 


The first volume of the Tulane Studies in Philosophy appeared in 1952 and consisted 
of seven essays by different authors. These same writers and one other are the con- 
tributors to volumes IT and III. The first two volumes, to judge from titles, treated of 
a wide variety of subjects bearing no more relation to one another than the topics 
discussed at a joint session of the Mind Association and Aristotelian Society. Volume 
III, however, was published in 1954, one hundred and fifty years after the death of 
Kant, and in it the contributors have set themselves the task of writing on themes 
appropriate to this occasion. 

Edward G. Ballard discusses Kant’s philosophy in its relation to the problem of 
how human values are possible in a world of rigorously ordered physical fact. Richard 
L. Barber gives a neat account of Kant’s treatment of the modality of judgments, 
and offers an explanation of an apparent inconsistency between this and Kant’s arrange- 
ment of modalities in the table of categories. James K. Feibleman has contributed an 
essay with the broad title of ‘ Kant and Metaphysics’. He writes in the grand manner 
and sometimes obscurely (‘ Ontology lives in the interstices of possible experience ’) 
but arouses confidence that much might be learnt from him in discussion. In ‘ Kant, 
Cassirer and the Concept of Space’ Carl H. Hamburg tells us that Cassirer accepted 
Kant’s transcendental method but thought that its application should be extended to 
other domains of reality. Hamburg describes one such extension, or set of extensions, 
in an account of Cassirer’s ideas about different conceptions of space. To one who 
regrettably had not read Cassirer this latter part of the essay was largely unintelligible. 
Harold N. Lee’s main thesis is that Kant’s general ideas about the categories are very 
good but that his rigid list should be set aside ; Kant made two wrong assumptions : 
the finality of Euclidean geometry and the finality of the subject-predicate logic. Louise 
Nisbet Roberts writes about aesthetics. She rejects the view that Kant’s theory is 
through and through intellectualistic and contends that for Kant aesthetic experiences 
are not only not intellectual but must be wholly distinguished from cognitive experiences. 
She admits that he does employ language which suggests an intellectualistic interpreta- 
tion. Finally Robert Whittemore discusses some perplexing difficulties in the interpreta- 
tion of Kant’s moral argument for the existence of God. 

These essays are methodical and well-documented. However, often, though not 
perhaps by all contributors, problems are formulated in terms which themselves seem 
to require, but do not receive, definition, analysis or exemplification ; in consequence, 
though there are many worthwhile comments and suggestions, much of the discussion 
seems somewhat artificial and unlikely to contribute directly to a fundamental under- 
standing of Kant. Every decent Kantian book provides somewhere a little light relief ; 
in the present symposium this takes the form of an occasional lapse into naive argument 
or incongruous metaphor. 

J. A, Faris 


Bentham and the Ethics of To-day. By Davip Baumaarpt. (Princeton : Princeton 
University Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. Pp. xiv + 584. Price 
$9.00 ; 58s 6d). 


This is a very valuable book ; in fact it is quite indispensable for the serious student 
of utilitarianism. It is much longer than it need be ; for although the author has worked 
extensively on Bentham’s hitherto unpublished manuscripts, he still remains Germanic 
in his desire to say everything, and to say it again and again. But it is also very valuable 
to have, from one who has been thoroughly trained in the philosophical tradition of 
continental Europe, an exhaustive review of the fundamental tenets of one of the most 
influential moralists and political thinkers of the English empirical tradition. 

The book is valuable for four reasons in particular. 

1, It contains much the best discussion of Bentham’s rejection of the ideas of natural 
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law, and of natural rights, that has so far come the way of the reviewer. This discussion 
is admirably documented ; and although sometimes it is repetitive, it really brings out 
the issues involved of a philosophical character. Again and again in reading it, one 
finds one’s mind illumined, and one’s understanding of the ramifications of the empiricist 
approach to questions of ethics and politics enlarged. 

2. Further, in close relation to the foregoing, it should be said that the author does 
fulfil the promise of his title. He does genuinely discuss Bentham’s theories in relation 
to contemporary writing on ethics, both on the continent of Europe, in America, and 
in these Islands. He succeeds, among. other things, in bringing out better than any 
one else I have read, the radicalism of the use by classical utilitarians of their empirical 
method. He confirms an already existing opinion which others than your reviewer 
may hold, that it is in this tradition that we must seek an understanding of what it 
really is to pursue a rigidly and uncompromisingly empiricist programme in the analysis 
of ethical and political concepts. For instance, he brings out very clearly the presence 
in the utilitarians of a kind of intolerance of notions which cannot be cashed in terms 
of the observable, and shows how this intolerance shapes the movement of their thinking. 
Perhaps his sympathy with Bentham’s position is too great, and sometimes, even often, 
betrays him into slurring the inconsistencies in Bentham’s thought. He even seems 
sometimes to brush aside as almost non-existent, the sort of elementary difficulties, 
concerning, for instance, the relation of ‘ ought ’ and ‘ is’ with which first year students 
are made to concerm themselves ; a critic might point out that he shares the philistine 
self-confidence of the moralist whom he claims to be rescuing from the obloquy under 
which he has been buried. But this readiness to write as an advocate enables him to 
show, for instance, how fearlessly ‘ censorious’ Bentham believed that the moralist 
must be, defending his procedure on the ground that he is rescuing our fundamental 
moral beliefs from every sort of obscurity, confusion and error. For Bentham, as for 
any thorough-going empiricist, fact is sovereign, and there can be no escape from the 
difficult and costly task of submitting our cherished opinions about the good and the 
right, to the final judgment of that supreme power ; and this is true even if the route 
suggested is akin to the way of ‘ ordinary langiage ’. 

3. It is valuable for the student of ethics to find reference to, and discussions of, 
the relation between Bentham’s ethics, and the teachings of writers like Bergson and 
Scheler as well, of course, as of Kant. In Dr. Baumgardt’s book scholarship is the 
handmaid of philosophy ; our understanding of a particular method in ethics is enlarged 
by the discrimination of likenesses and unlikenesses between it and the ways followed 
by other writers on questions of e.g. obligation and value. It would be hard to find 
any one who would put this book down without being conscious of understanding 
better why intelligent and honest men subscribed to the ‘ greatest happiness principle ’, 
what it was that they found in this idea which compelled them to accept it in spite of 
every sort of alternative proposal for a moral criterion ; it is possible to trace also in 
Dr. Baumgardt’s pages, the way in which the principle can be adjusted to meet criticism, 
or rather perhaps how its professors’ understanding of what it was they were professing 
can receive enlargement in the effort to meet every sort of attack. 

The same, of course, can be said of Dr. Baumgardt’s exposition of the related in- 
sistence that the moral worth of actions resides in consequences, and not in motives. 
He gives a most exhaustive account of what Bentham actually thought on this subject ; 
and again here, his scholarship advances a genuinely philosophical understanding. 
It is, incidentally, very valuable here to be able to see the congruity between Bentham’s 
disparagement of concern with motive, and contemporary efforts to treat the ‘ inward’ 
as a function of the ‘outward’, the ‘private’ as a logical construction out of 
the ‘ public ’. 

For any one who allows an important réle in philosophical work to the under- 
standing (in a sense akin to Collingwood’s) of a method, this book will provide con- 
tinual enlightenment and even excitement. 

4. But, of course, philosophical work does not end with understanding ; and at the 
risk of repeating myself, I would simply claim that Dr. Baumgardt has brought out 
in a way that commands whole-hearted admiration, some of the absolutely fundamental 
epistemological problems of ethics. He does this because he realises that whatever else 
the thorough-going utilitarians did, they raised these problems; and no repetition, 
for instance, of the thesis that the basis of morality is intuitive, is of any significance, 
unless the objections so thoroughly and rigorously brought against such a claim by 
the utilitarians is seriously met. There is a deep and continuing problem concerning 
the compatibility of the methods we use and develop in the exact sciences with the 
grounds on which we claim to rest our moral beliefs. The utilitarians were often con- 
fused and contradictory both in theory and in practice ; but they raised this problem, 
and it is the supreme merit of Dr. Baumgardt’s book that he compels his readers to 
attend to its importance as well as to the worth of Bentham’s treatment of it. 


D, M, Mackinnon 
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The Value Judgement. By W. D. Lamont. (Edinburgh - The University Press. 1955. 
Pp. xv + 335. Price 25s). 


Dr. Lamont’s book is not concerned with moral judgements which, he says, use 
terms like ‘ duty ’ and ‘ justice ’ and are to be investigated via jurisprudence, but with 
value judgements which, he says, use terms like ‘ bad’, ‘ better’ and ‘ good’ and are 
to be investigated via economics. He examines evaluation from the purely personal 
or subjective point of view : if I regard X as my duty but Y as a pleasanter and pre- 
ferable course, then, in Dr. Lamont’s terminology, Y is better for me than X, I attribute 
more goodness to Y, I even approve of Y more than of X. Dr. Lamont’s invariable use 
of this objectivist terminology seems to me seriously to under-estimate people’s modest 
disinclination to objectify their personal tastes. A person may prefer detective novels 
to Shakespeare without regarding them as more valuable. I think that Dr. Lamont 
has allowed his terminology to mislead himself, for he says that his book deals with 
one side of ethics, whereas it really has no more to do with ‘ The Good’ than it has 
to do with ‘ The Right’. I would have preferred him to entitle his book ‘ The Theory 
of Prudence’ and to employ an unambiguously subjectivist terminology throughout. 

His procedure is to dismantle the interpersonal system of exchange which economists 
have erected on a formal theory of personal evaluation, and then to criticise and re- 
construct that theory. It is on his success or failure here that his book must be judged. 

He makes several pertinent criticisms. He rightly insists that all economic decisions 
are forward-looking and that ‘ utility ’ in utility theory must be regarded as desiredness 
or anticipated satisfaction rather than as actual satisfaction ; also, that some economists 
have misinterpreted the law of diminishing marginal utility as a psychological version 
of the law of diminishing returns, whereas it really asserts, not that the sixth pint 
will necessarily give me less pleasure than the fifth, but that the sixth pint will appear 
less desirable to me when weighed against competing claims than did the fifth pint 
when it was weighed against claims competing with it. In fairness to economists it 
should be said that this point is entirely met by indifference-curve analysis. 

It is here, however, that the trouble begins, for Dr. Lamont rejects indifference- 
curves and even a properly formulated version of the law of diminishing marginal 
utility. He is led to these seemingly rash renunciations by the use, in his examples, 
of smallish numbers of largish indivisible units. He says that a person can never be 
indifferent between two alternatives, he will always prefer one to the other. But if 
we can adjust the alternatives with as much precision as we wish, a point is bound to 
exist at which he would dither undecidedly between them. Dr. Lamont says that the 
law of diminishing marginal utility is meaningful only if we can compare marginal 
utilities, and we can compare marginal utilities only when we can choose between 
them ; but someone who prefers 5A + 4B to 6A + 3B and to 4A + 5B can only choose 
between the 5th A and the 5th B, and between the 4th B and the 6th A : he can never 
choose between his actual marginal units, i.e. the 5th A and the 4th B. But this difficulty 
grows smaller, the smaller we make the marginal units, and vanishes when we make 
them infinitesimals. 

Having slipped the anchor of diminishing marginal utility Dr. Lamont’s argument 
steers an increasingly erratic course. The orthodox view is, briefly, that people maximise 
by distributing their money in such a way that the marginal utilities of the goods they 
buy are proportionate to their prices, so that the value of each good equals its oppor- 
tunity cost. But according to Dr. Lamont, for reasons I find obscure, value varies 
inversely with opportunity cost. Instead of speaking of maximisation, marginal utilities 
and prices, Dr. Lamont speaks of the equilibrium we attain by giving proportionate 
satisfaction to each of our ‘ total demands’. What are total demands? They are, 
says Dr. Lamont, some multiple of the demands we actually satisfy. This is obviously 
circular : we lay out our money according to a scheme which is determined by the way 
we lay out our money. The reassuring upshot of Dr. Lamont’s argument is that it is 
impossible to make a foolish choice, since ‘ choice is neither more nor less than the ex- 
pression of valuation ’. 

In Part II Dr. Lamont comes to the conclusion that ‘ the ultimate ground of the 
attribution of goodness to anything is the existence, in the individual concerned, of 
some organic activity characteristic of his nature ’. 

In his final chapter he considers the bearing on his theory of the postulates of causality 
and freedom. All difficulties are dispelled by a remarkable synthesis : ‘ the concepts 
of causality and freedom necessarily imply each other ’—because when one thing 
(animate or inanimate) is acted upon by another it ‘ responds ’ in a ‘ quasi-teleological 
manner’. But I remain unconvinced that billiard-balls are free, goal-seeking agents. 

The book is written in a dignified manner and laid out systematically. It has the 
air of a text-book—but a text-book for whom? Students of economics will prefer 
something in the main tradition ; students of ethics who are not misled by its termin- 
ology will realise that the book is on a different subject ; and psychologists are suspicious 


of psychology written by philosophers. J. W. N. Warxrns 
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The Contemplative Activity. Eight Lectures on Aesthetics. By Perrra Harzrant. (Lon. 
don : Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1955. Pp. 139. Price 12s 6d). 


This book consists of eight lectures given in Cambridge by Dr. Haezrahi while 
holding a research fellowship in philosophy at Newnham College. The first three discuss 
‘aesthetic experience ’ as the subjeet matter of aesthetics. Later lectures relate thig 
to the field of art. There is a lecture on Taste and a final one on the moral and social 
implications of aesthetic affairs. Dr. Haezrahi argues clearly, is well informed and 
enthusiastic about art and aesthetic matters. She also writes English well, if a little 
unidiomatically sometimes. The book contains much of interest and is well worth 
reading. Nevertheless, it will not greatly advance the study of aesthetics. The reason 
is that it tells the same story in the same style as that which has left aesthetics the 
most backward subject in the philosophical corpus. No new light is shed ; only the old 
material is stirred and sifted by a lighter and defter hand. Despite residence in Cam- 
bridge, so far as the author of this book is concerned, Russell, Moore, Wittgenstein, 
Wisdom, might never have existed or devised logical and linguistic techniques which 
await trial on this most difficult and elusive philosophical subject. Consequently, 
however competent in its way, the work fails because it never rightly comes to gri 
with its problems. I shall illustrate this by some comments on Dr. Haezrahi’s roma 
about ‘ aesthetic experience ’. 

Rejecting the views that the proper study of aesthetic is either (a) Beauty or (6) the 
body of existing works of art and their history, Dr. Haezrahi decided, following Kant, 
that it consists in the analysis of aesthetic judgments whose prototype is ‘ This is beauti- 
ful’. This sounds promising and properly logical, but the promise is not fulfilled. 
The author does not proceed to consider how connoisseurs, critics, artists and plain 
men actually use such statements as ‘ This is beautiful’ nor its logical implications 
and affinities. Instead, she looks about for ‘ facts’ upon which to base aesthetics and 
to which its judgments may be referred. These she finds in ‘ aesthetic experiences ’, 
private mental states known to each of us by introspection and argued to in others by 
analogy. So. like Kant, she assumes without proof from actual use, that aesthetic 
judgments are about private experiences even though caused, or roused by natural 
and artificial objects. This also abdicates in favour of the psychologists who alone can 
determine whether a class of experiences called ‘ aesthetic ’’ do exist. But this search 
for psychological or any other facts as a groundwork for aesthetic judgments is quite 
unnecessary. The facts of aesthetics are aesthetic statements and judgments; the 
distinctions made by the words ‘ beautiful’ and ‘ ugly’ but also by many more, e.g. 
‘grand’, ‘sublime’, ‘ charming’, ‘ picturesque’, ‘ elegant’, ‘ grotesque ’, ‘ vulgar’; 
they are linguistic, not psychological. But do these words not stand for aesthetic 
experiences ? All of them ? And do they all stand for the same or different experiences ? 
How do we distinguish an aesthetic experience of the elegant from one of the charming ? 
Is it like distinguishing a feeling of depression from a toothache ? An account of aes- 
thetics in terms of ‘ experiences ’ can seem only even remotely plausible if the aesthetic 
vocabulary is reduced to the traditional predicates ‘ beautiful’ and ‘ugly’. But in 
practice aesthetic language is far from so restricted and to refer its complexities to 
corresponding ‘ experiences ’ explains nothing. For we know how to apply the terms 
of aesthetic criticism and evaluation but we do not know how to discriminate these 
aesthetic ‘ experiences ’ so they cannot be that to which we refer by words we all under- 
stand. But even when limited to the traditional predicates, the theory fails. ‘ Beautiful’ 
is contrasted with ‘ugly ’. But neither Dr. Haezrahi, nor any philosopher who shares 
her view, has ever told us whether there is an aesthetic experience of ugliness. The 
aesthetic experience is said to be one of intense and pure ‘ contemplation ’ detached 
from all utilitarian and theoretical interests (cf. ch. II). It is admittedly expressed 
by ‘ This is beautiful’. Does then ‘ ugly’ stand for a different aesthetic experience, & 
utilitarian experience or register failure to experience anything ? But if ‘ ugly ’ signifies 
a non-aesthetic response or none, then ‘ beautiful ’ will have no significant opposite of 
its own type and be itself meaningless. It is a logical truism that to understand an 
assertion it is not enough to know what it affirms ; one must also know what it denies : 
what would be true if it were false. Certainly, by aesthetic predicates we classify objects 
for various non-practical and non-theoretical reasons. But nothing follows from this 
about ‘experiences’. Do we get a special experience from the jar when we ‘ use’ it 
to hold flowers or as ‘ evidence ’ about its period ? Why then a special experience when 
we value it for no reason but itself ? I suggest that we no more find out whether objects 
are beautiful or ugly by introspecting ‘ aesthetic experiences ’ than we find out whether 
propositions are true or false by introspecting ‘ veracity-experiences’. Multiplying 
experiences merely substitutes mythology for philosophical analysis. 

The aesthetic judgment of works of art, Dr. Haezrahi thinks, is more complex 
than that of natural objects since it includes a recognition that an object has been 
made by someone using materials and skill to solve an artistic, ie. a practical, problem, 
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‘ Practical ’ being here used, I assume, in a Crocean sense. Thus in judging works of 
art, unlike natural objects, one may show good or bad taste. Natural objects are not 
well or ill produced ; do not try to achieve artistic merit. So there is no ‘ bad ’ scenery 
as there are ‘ bad’ poems or pictures. (Again, ‘ beauty’ has no significant opposite). 
I think Dr. Haezrahi overdoes the ‘ problem’ aspect of art. Artists are not a special 
class of puzzle-addicts. The logical point made earlier recurs here. An exceptionally 
difficult task presents a ‘problem’. Some artistic tasks are difficult. But if every 
task is a ‘ problem ’ it will be impossible to distinguish those which are exceptionally 
difficult from the rest. ‘ Problem’ will lose all significance. I have noticed misprints 
and other typographical errors on pages 9, 12, 30, 66, 69, 71, 74, 75, 77, 81, 108, 127. 


MARGARET MACDONALD 


The Philosophy of Science. By Pravas Jivan CHaupHURY. With a foreword by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Burtt. (Calcutta: Progressive Publishers. 1955. Pp. xiii + 182. 
Price 12s 6d). 


Though it would probably be readily agreed that the East has been more persistent 
in the attempt to profit by the mastery of Western ideas than the West has been to 
bathe in the more ancient stream of wisdom of the East, it is nevertheless claimed by 
Professor Burtt, on the basis of first hand acquaintance with Indian scholars, that the 
conception of Western learning formed by the majority of young Indians is based on 
too narrow a foundation : it is limited to worship of the two-faced idol of science. Such 
western philosophy as has been studied is restricted to those systems which have affin- 
ities with the traditional modes of thought of the East. ‘It is at this point ’, he con- 
tinues in his foreword, ‘ that Professor Chaudhury’s work came to have special interest 
for me, and I believe its chief significance lies in the way in which, through it, this gap 
is beginning to be filled ’. 

Professor Chaudhury approaches this task with becoming modesty : in his intro- 
duction he admits that his book is ‘ concerned specifically with the philosophy of physics. 
. . . Other branches of science have not been tackled, because it was scarcely possible 
for the author to master, even tolerably well, more than one branch. . .’. This dis- 
claimer, even if it appears only within the covers of the book, is one that might ap- 
propriately have been made in the case of similar discussions nearer home. To achieve his 
task he discusses the subject in a series of essays on the traditional topics of Induction, 
Scientific Explanation, Knowledge and Truth, and Indeterminism. Less to be expected 
in such a work are shorter essays on Physical Science and Normative Ethics and Science 
and Idealism. Some of these have been previously published in Indian and American 
periodicals ; portions of a doctorate thesis have been incorporated. To the reviewer 
the work bears evident signs of this lack of concrete unity. Professor Chaudhury should 
know best the capabilities of his compatriots in assimilating what is on his own admission 
an unfamiliar way of thought, but one would have supposed this to be a rather serious 
defect in an introductory work. This said, one may congratulate Professor Chaudhury 
on his very thorough review of the current literature. From the fact that this is heavily 
biassed in favour of America it follows that he is under the impression that the discipline 
has ‘newly sprung up’. Thus Poincaré is barely alluded to; Duhem and Meyerson 
not at all. Though Mach and Pearson are admitted to have provided ‘ classical ex- 
positions ’, Eddington is described as having ‘a popular appeal’, the exceedingly im- 
portant view developed in The Philosophy of Physical Science being nowhere mentioned. 

Professor Chaudhury envisages the task of philosophy of science as twofold, namely, 
a8 a critique of science and ‘ as a constructive philosophy raising its structure inductively 
on the basis of science’. ‘It is obvious from all this that the philosophy of science 
. . . Should be admitted as a branch of science as well as of philosophy ’. It seems a 

ity that this prevalent weed should be introduced into the virgin soil of India—unless 
science ’ is being used ambiguously, as Naturwissenschaft and Wissenschaft respectively. 
The failure to admit the radical and not merely hierarchical difference between scientific 
method and philosophical method is also responsible for the somewhat unconvincing 
character of the the author’s attempt to point a relation between the philosophy of 
science and ‘ an idealistic philosophy of a Vedantic sort’. Nevertheless any attempt, 
conscientiously carried out, to explore the road back from the waste-lands reached 
by the early logical positivists (the survivors of the original crusaders are now happily 
on a similar task under the new banner of ‘ logical empiricism ’, having dis- 

covered that ‘ positivism ’ was too ‘ negative ’) is to be welcomed. 

It is impossible to close this all too brief notice without reference to the typography 
of this book. It is no exaggeration to say that nearly every page (one essay provides 
8 significant exception) is marred by errors, many of them gross, e.g. ‘ Cannons ’, ‘ Pro- 
cess and Recality ’, ‘Empereal’, ‘ Oswald’, ‘ Gallelio’, ‘ Kantion’, ‘ Mech ’, ‘ Criti- 
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sim ’, ‘ Teleogy’, ‘von Misses’ (with the superb index variant of ‘ Misses, R. V.’) 
‘ Scholick ’, ‘ Logician Joseph ’ (perhaps I am here merely old-fashioned), ‘ Erfalung’, 
The deciphering of these puzzles is left as an exercise to the reader ; also whether ‘ Bland 
Blanshard ’ is an accurate description. ‘Jacques Maritain in Distinguer Pour Univ, 
defeated me. I feel doubtful whether all these—especially ‘ Galileo’s T'wo Great Sciences’ 
(p. 39)—were due to the vagaries of the compositor. Be that as it may, it seems a pity 
that the much-to-be-desired exchanges of ideas between East and West should be 
beset by such forbidding hazards as these. 


Witu1am P. D. WicHTMAN 


Ancient Education. By Witt1am A. Smirx. (New York : Philosophical Library. 1955, 
Pp. xii + 309. Price $3.75). 


In this country the title ‘ Ancient Education’ would normally imply a study of 
education in Greece, Rome, and perhaps Israel. Professor Smith, who formerly held 
the chair of Education in the University of California, Los Angeles, casts his net wider ; 
naturally the Mediterranean peoples form the centre of his picture, but there are also 
chapters on prehistory, Mesopotamia, Egypt, India, and China, and a concluding 
sketch of education in modern primitive societies. He outlines fairly adequately the 
political and cultural history of the various civilizations, as a background to his dis- 
cussion of educational development in the more limited sense. These summaries may 
well prove helpful to students at an elementary stage ; and the style is on the whole 
pleasing, although not, perhaps, very fastidious. But the attempt to compress so 
much information into a book of this size is almost bound to result in scrappiness and 
undue simplification ; and there are other faults, too numerous to allow the work to 
be recommended as a reliable guide. Although the bibliographies are quite extensive, 
the books listed are all in English, the great majority of them are published in America, 
and they are quite frequently secondary authorities. Thus there is no mention of the 
Cambridge Ancient History beyond volume 2, or of Marrou, or Zeller (or, for that matter, 
of translations of Plato or Aristotle) ; for Italian prehistory there is no sign of What- 
mough, or of anything of Randall-Maclver’s except Italy before the Romans ; and for 
Greek and Roman education Smith seems to rely mainly on Boyd, which is not always 
safe. 

The following are some points of comment on Smith’s treatment of the classical 
period. P. 90: one would have expected some treatment of Minoan religion, with a 
reference in the bibliography to the writings of Rose and Nilsson, and also (on the 
linguistic side) to the article by Ventris and Chadwick in J.H.S. LXXIII. P. 110: 
surely the plans and ideals of Alexander should have been discussed at greater length, 
and some allusion made to Tarn’s well-known views. On p. 116 we are told that, accord- 
ing to the atomists, like atoms combine ‘ entirely apart from the operation of chance’: 
what then of the concursus fortuitus? Bailey’s books are obvious omissions from the 
bibliography at this point. Pp. 136-7 : the account of the ephebic system is good, but 
surely it is misplaced : if the system developed ‘ after the defeat at Chaeronaea ’ (sic), 
it should be described under ‘ Hellenistic Education’. P. 143: the date given (from 
Boyd) for the foundation of the Stoa, 308 B.c., should be changed to 301/0 (cf. e.g. 
Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, or Pohlenz, Die Stoa). Again following Boyd, Smith 
gives far too little attention to the Hellenistic period, when, as Marrou has rightly 
insisted, ancient education reached its definitive form. P. 151 : it seems to be implied 
that the Etruscans spread into Latium from the Po valley; and our compara- 
tive ignorance of their language is not due to inability to decipher their script. 
On the following page we are told that Etruscans were on the site of Rome ‘ well in 
advance of 1000 B.c.’, and on the next page again that Roma Quadrata ‘ included all 
but one of the seven hills’. Smith indeed is at his weakest on the early Roman period. 
When he comes to the later Republic and the early Empire he is more reliable, but why 
stop the story with the reign of Commodus? Surely on any view the fourth century of 
the Christian Era is extremely important, and not least in the sphere of education? 
On p. 178 we find the usual story (founded on Suetonius) that Livius Andronicus pro- 
duced his translation of the Odyssey ‘ to be used as a text-book’: but where was it 
to be used if (p. 184) ‘ the Latin grammar school did not appear until the first century 
B.c.’? On p. 179 it is strange to find Cicero’s orations and letters mentioned, but not 
his philosophical works. The account of the suppression of the Latin Rhetorical schools 
in 92 B.c. (p. 190) should have mentioned that the motives of the censors were political, 
not educational : at this point, too, one would expect some reference to the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium. The chapter on Roman education ends with a long quotation from 
Ralph Turner, The Great Cultural Traditions, which summarizes quite well the educa- 
tional failures of the Romans ; what one misses is some discussion of the diffusion of 
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i schools : not all would agree with Boyd, whom Smith quotes, that the system 
was ‘as broadspread and as well-ordered as the Empire itself ’. 

The concluding chapters, on the Hebrews and ‘ non-literary societies ’, give interest- 
ing and clear summaries, at least to one who is not a specialist. Unfortunately there 
are throughout the book numerous minor slips and misprints : when these involve 
dates, and many do, they can be dangerous. 

J. W. L. Apams 


The Symbols of Religious Faith. By Ben Kimpet. (New York : Philosophical Library. 
1954. Pp. x + 198. Price $3.75). 


The book works out the implications for religious symbolism of the theme that all 
religions claim that ‘ a reality exists transcendent of human life and the physical world, 
which is supremely worthy of man’s trust and reverence ’ (p. 97). From this standpoint, 
whose exposition and defence occupy the first two chapters, the author discusses in 
chapter III the relation between religion and metaphysics, and this is followed in chapter 
IV by a more detailed treatment of the symbols of a religious metaphysics which in- 
cludes a useful discussion of specifically Christian language. In chapter V he points 
out a major danger of religious symbolism : the danger of confusing any one symbol 
with what is symbolised, and as an antidote to this theological shortsightedness he 
argues that the symbol must be understood within a wider interpretative scheme. In 
chapter VI he distinguishes symbol and rite—a symbol being that which merely ‘ desig- 
nates ’ the ‘ ultimate reality ° in relation to which the rite would claim to bring us into 
some significant—perhaps we might say profitable—association. But as in the case of 
symbols which can obliterate the symbolised, so men may be tempted to trust ritual 
as if it were itself ‘ the reality of pre-eminent importance in their religious life ’ (p. 177). 

The book makes a slow start, and the exposition tends throughout to be disjointed 
and somewhat repetitive, but in this respect, as in others, it much improves as it pro- 
ceeds, and chapters IV, V and VI are of much better quality than their predecessors. 
Probably the greatest criticism of the book is that the author raises many questions 
in relation to religious symbolism without giving them either an adequate analysis or 
a full enough development. All would agree with him that the problem of religious 
symbolism is to talk about a ‘ transcendent reality ’, and religious ‘ trustfulness ’ towards 
it, in terms of the elements of ‘human life and the physical world’. It is equally plain 
that, on this account, all religious symbols will be necessarily inadequate (pp. 82 and 
134), but at times the author seems to conclude that doctrine and doctrinal battles are 
therefore of little importance. ‘ The ultimate reality may be worshipped with equal 
reverence when it is referred to as Elohim, Yahweh, Jehovah, God, Allah or Zeus’ 
(p. 108). Perhaps so, but why then have people bothered about the difference ? More- 
over, and with the Jews especially in mind, is monotheism ‘ basically an intellectual 
achievement ’ (p. 93 and see also p. 114) ? 

All this shows how much further, and further back, the analysis of religious sym- 
bolism needs taking. But for raising important questions with shrewd comments and 
many examples, the book makes better reading than we might have expected from the 
firet two chapters, slow-moving and rather tame as they are. 

I. T. Ramsey 


A New Approach to Psychical Research. By Antony Fiew. (London: C. A. Watts 
& Co. 1953. Pp. viii + 161. Price 10s 6d). 


Professor Flew says that his book is ‘ frankly popular ’, and intended not for serious 

hical researchers or philosophers, but to give the layman a ‘short, simple and 
sober account’ of the present position, combined with an ‘estimate of the possible 
future developments’. He has neither the wide practical experience nor the imagin- 
ative scope necessary to fulfil these aims completely, and, like everyone else, he has 
his own bias, but the book contains a number of interesting points and some useful 
o.* of arguments. 

e first and larger section gives a compressed account of investigations into various 
types of alleged psychical phenomena. Professor Flew is discouraging about spontan- 
eous cases, but more hopeful about laboratory work. Then comes an aseptic application 
of modern philosophical methods to the metaphysical claims and assumptions of the 
more incautious psychical researchers, which is of some interest to philosophers though 
it contains nothing very new. Probably the most valuable part of the book is the two 
appendices containing criticisms of the Moberly-Jourdain An Adventure and of Dunne’s 
time theories, which have too long occupied a prominent place in uninformed discussion. 
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Like many others, and rightly, Professor Flew is uneasy about the misleading 
implications of much accepted psychical terminology, but the reasons he gives are not 
always good ones. He attacks the expression * extra-sensory perception ’ on the ground 
that ESP is ‘ ludicrously unreliable ’, compared with good human eyes. But a fairer 
comparison would be with our much more fallible noses, or with the eyes of shrews, 
And his discussion of the term ‘ precognition’ is loosely expressed. He says that if 
the subject has ‘ reasons to know °* the value of the target of his guess, then that guess 
is ipso facto disqualified. But a 100% scoring subject, if one arose, might justly, on the 
basis of past success, claim to know what the next card was, and his guess could not 
be disqualified on that account. It is difficult to see what the author is getting at here, 
and the further claim that we may sometimes be said to know, e.g. that David will 
marry Jean, only illustrates the variety of uses of this difficult term. 

In Chapter VII there is an interesting but difficult argument about the meani 
of ‘ survival’, which hinges on the point that a decision about the use of words is in. 
volved. We may have to decide whether the language of person words is applicable to 
spirits. And ‘ spirits might be so different from what we now mean by “ people ” that 
we could not identify them with people who had once lived’. What is not made clear 
is that the decision may not be a difficult one. Many decisions about the way to extend 
our usages of words are very simple, and it is not impossible that with advances in 
our knowledge of the spirit world the decision would practically make itself. 

The laudatory references to the theories of Mr. Spencer Brown should be read in 
the light of the criticisms made in Soal and Bateman’s Modern Experiments in Tele- 
pathy, 349-55. The view that alleged statistical demonstrations of ESP only indicate 
that there is something wrong with our theory of randomness will not cover the observed 
facts, e.g. changes in scoring rates with changes in experimental conditions. 

When citing Freud as a hostile witness, Professor Flew should have mentioned that 
later and much against his inclinations he was convinced of the occurrence of telepathic 
dreams 


The book is brightly written, but the frequent use of parentheses, sentences con- 
taining no verb, and similar stylistic peculiarities leads sometimes to obscurity. 


Pameta M. CLARE 


Faith and Moral Authority. By Ben Kimprr. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1953. Pp. 186. Price $2.75). 


Ostensibly the purpose of this book is to support the thesis that there are objective 
moral principles. * That there are principles which may be known as helpful directives 
. . is the type of faith which is interpreted in this study ’ (p. 5). This faith is not only 
interpreted but is defended against various forms of ethical subjectivism, from that of 
the Sophists in ancient Greece to the relativism of radical empiricists at the present 
time, and especially against what the author takes to be the essential subjectivism of 
such existential writers as Karl Jaspers and Gabriel Marcel. This discussion of existen- 
tialism is indeed one of the most interesting parts of the book, although the reader 
may well doubt whether Marcel, for example, can be fairly dismissed as simply a sub- 
jectivist in ethics, whether it is true to say that ‘ Marcel is interested in the nature of 
the self to the exclusion of all other possible objects of interest ’, thus arbitrarily ab- 
stracting ‘ the self from its total context’ (p. 82), whether in fact what Marcel has to 
say of the social context of life, the ‘ inter-subjectivity ’, he has not given much food 
for thought to objectivists of a crudely utilitarian stamp. Yet on the whole it is to 
some form of utilitarianism that Professor Kimpel wishes to recall his readers, for he 
holds that ‘a moral insight is a discovery of what can be done with the resources at 
one’s disposal for introducing into life a new quality’ (p. 112), ‘a discovery of a way 
to act which will be beneficial to human life ’ (p. 109), and that ‘ an insight becomes an 
authority . . . when an individual’s acting is influenced by it ’ (p. 114), when, in other 
words, it is not only seen but accepted. The terminology here used may be novel, but 
it is not clear that the theory it expresses is either new, or exciting, or exciting enough 
to be called a faith. 


N. H. G. Rosryson 


God Hidden and Revealed. By JoHN DILLENBERGER. (Philadelphia : Muhlenberg Press. 
1953. Pp. xxiv + 193. Price $2.50). 


In his Types of Modern Theology H. R. Mackintosh maintained that it is in achieve- 
ment rather than aim, in fulfilment rather than promise, that the theologies of Ritschl 
and Kar! Barth fall away from each other ; and in the light of that verdict it is impossible 
to distinguish Barthian theology from Ritschlian simply in terms of the central place 
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iven by the former to revelation. How then is the difference to be described? Part 
of Dr. Dillenberger’s thesis is that the difference lies in the respective treatments given 
in these theologies to Luther’s idea of the hidden God, deus absconditus. In successive 
chapters he sketches the understanding of this idea in Ritschl and his followers, in 
certain interpretors of Luther such as Karl Heim and Paul Althaus, in the work of 
Rudolf Otto which owed much to Luther, and finally in that significant development 
of contemporary theology associated with the names of Dr. Brunner and Dr. Barth. 
Dr. Dillenberger’s interest in this book is certainly restricted to the idea of deus abscond- 
itus ; but within the limits so set he has given a useful and instructive summary of 
an important period, and his study issues in certain interesting conclusions. For Ritschl, 
Luther’s idea of the hidden God was largely a relic of scholasticism, whereas, as Barth 
more clearly sees and as Dr. Dillenberger believes, ‘ the concept of hiddenness rigorously 
correlated with revelation means that revelation is neither self-evident nor demon- 
strable ’, for ‘ the idea of disclosure involves the communication of that which is hidden ’ 
(p. 155). A proper understanding of the relation between hiddenness and revelation is 

to ensure an adequate conception of the latter ; and yet, although Dr. Dillen- 
berger believes that Barth, much more than Brunner, has succeeded in this direction, 
he also believes that theology can, and must, ‘move past its urgent rediscovery in 
Barth and Brunner ’ (p. 143) in the way of establishing * more positive relations ’ with 
philosophy and reason, with the non-Christian religions, and (almost parenthetically, 
alas !) with conscience. But is not this what Brunner has falteringly attempted ? And 
if Brunner comes near to seeing natural morality as in blinkers he would never dream 
of putting it also in brackets. 

N. H. G. Rosryson 


Religion and Moral Life. By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. (New York : The Ronald Press 
Company. 1955. Pp. viii + 223. Price $3.50). 


The argument of this essay falls into four sections. In the first section (occupying 
about half the volume) Professor Garnett, while allowing that the meaning of ethical 
language and most if not all of our ethical insights are independent of religion, maintains 
that only a theistic faith can provide an adequate and healthily extroverted energy 
for the moral life. Stated thus baldly this is no novel view ; but much that Professor 
Garnett says in exposition and support of it is said with welcome freshness and force. 
Yet his argument is less clear and effective than it might be: it is at once over- 
complicated and over-simplified. Take first the over-complication. Professor Garnett 
distinguishes two types of religion, humanistic (illustrated at its best by Erich Fromm) 
and ‘ traditional ’ (equated with theism), and contrasts both with secularism (honour- 
ably represented by Dewey). But the line between humanistic religion and secularism 
is hard to draw : notice, for instance, a revealing phrase about Dewey on p. 60, and 
compare what is said of the element of spiritual pride in John Stuart Mill with what is 
said (p. 86) about spiritual pride as a danger to which humanistic religion is peculiarly 
exposed. I think the argument would have gained much in clarity without any im- 
portant loss of substance had it worked with a straight contrast between the life of 
theistic faith and any form of morality that is detached from this faith. On the other 
hand Professor Garnett’s statement of the problem of the relevance of theistic faith to 
morality is in some respects over-simplified. Non-theistic morality might be held to 
be self-frustrating on the ground that it ‘turns round’ into a morally unsatisfactory 
preoccupation with one’s own moral achievement ; and it might be held to be lacking 
in power, the moral motive needing reinforcement. But these are two different pro- 
positions ; and each again might be taken either as asserting an inevitable failure of 
non-theistic morality or as asserting a tendency merely, but a tendency that only 
theistic religion can eradicate. Professor Garnett does not clearly distinguish these 
possibilities. I think it important that they should be distinguished. 

Professor Garnett’s second task (Chapters 5 and 6) is to justify as reasonable the 
theistic faith that he regards as an essential moral dynamic. He is concerned to defend 
it only in the very simple form in which it is stated on p. 117. He holds (and, I believe, 
rightly) that it is in the moral experience itself, the ‘ lived experience of conscience ’, 
that the actual root of this faith is to be found ; but he undertakes to set it in the con- 
text of a congenial metaphysic that has the proper degree of probability to make the 
faith seem reasonable to reflection while still leaving it its disciplinary uncertainties. 
At this point Professor Garnett does himself a serious injustice. The argument for 
his metaphysic is so much too compressed that it may appear disconcertingly ‘ slick ’. 
A sympathetic reader may be satisfied that in fact it is the précis of a debate that has 
been conducted on the full scale in the author’s own mind ; but I do not see how he 
can be satisfied of its cogency, or really get to grips with it, as it is here briefly presented. 
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Chapters 7 and 8 discuss Professor Garnett’s third theme, the way in which the simple 
theistic faith has been distorted and made difficult of acceptance by various accretiong 


in traditional Christian theism. Here philosophical rationalism is held to be much to | 


blame, as saddling theology with the doctrines of creation and omnipotence and the 


consequential problem of evil. (I think that the importance for religion of belief in — 
the power, as well as the love, of God is underestimated.) It is particularly to be noted ~ 


that the Christian insistence on the uniqueness of Jesus is not one of Professor Garnett’s 


targets. He remarks on the spiritual ineffectiveness of Unitarianism and defends in 


his own fashion the view that the Trinitarian doctrine embodies an essential truth, 
His position appears, however, to require the acceptance (against ‘ the common-sense — 


notion of the private, individual consciousness ’) of the conception of human minds ag 4 
* interest processes in the mind of God ’ ; and about this I am unable to feel enthusiastic _ 


even when assured that these processes are somehow semi-independent. 

The final section of the work consists of a single chapter on the Christian ethic. I¢ 
is a slight, but clear and sensible, treatment of such matters as the status of specific 
moral laws, the use of force, and the right of property. 

This is not a ‘ heavy-weight ’ treatise ; but, despite the faults I find in it, it provides 
a very useful introduction to a range of topics about many of which philosophers are 
apt to be silent and theologians possessive. It is a reminder to both not to persist in 


putting asunder questions that God—sive Natura—has joined together. It offers, — 


moreover, an admirable example of the sensitiveness, common-sense and candour 
that the discussion of these topics demands. 


W. G. Macracan 


Christian Faith and Communist Faith. Edited by D. M. MacKinnon. (London : Mae- 
millan & Co. 1953. Pp. xii + 260. Price 21s). 


Here, under the editorship of Professor D. M. MacKinnon, are some twelve essays 
by members of the Anglican Communion‘ on different aspects of the problem indicated 
by the title, Christian Faith and Communist Faith. In an Introduction the Bishop of 
Chichester warns that the book does not pretend to be an official statement of the 
Anglican position, while the Editor describes it as a ‘ contribution to a continuing 
debate ’; and yet this limitation in its design does not completely explain or justify 
the lack of unity which seems the greatest weakness of the work. It is not to be expected 
that in every chapter of a book on this theme Christian faith should come closely to 
grips with its opposite number, for some must fill in the background on either side; 
but even so they should contribute to a developing argument, and it is precisely this 
desirable strand of a developing argument that one misses most in this volume. 

The lack of unity is especially unfortunate because of the merit of individual contri- 
butions. There are several essays each of which might well have been expanded into 
a volume itself. In the opening chapter on ‘The Thought of Karl Marx’ Professor 
H. A. Hodges has provided a lucid and illuminating treatment of his theme. In a 
philosophical essay on ‘ Truth and Truthfulness ’, which concerns itself with an ultimate 
issue between Christianity and Communism, Mr. R. V. Larmour has much to say that 
is profound and important ; while the chapter on ‘ The Faith of the New Testament’ 
by Mr. Christopher Evans presents a remarkably well balanced statement of the case. 
Dr. J. A. T. Robinson has written with vigour on ‘ The Christian Hope ’, and Professor 
D. M. MacKinnon himself in two concluding chapters contributes a forceful and en- 
lightening discussion of what he calls the nerve-centre of the problem with which the 
book as a whole is concerned, maintaining that ‘ the answer to Stalinism must be found 
in action and theory of action rather than in mere formal refutation ’ (p. 237), relating 
this requirement to the revelation of God which is ‘ not a word but a deed ’ (p. 246), 
and incidentally paying an interesting tribute to P. T. Forsyth. 

N. H. G. Rosrnson 





